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Interlude ... 


THERE was a time when in good conscience we urged 
students to go into industry or to work on a farm dur- 
ing the summer vacation, in order to get first-hand 
knowledge of the facts of economic life. No longer is 
this sound wholesale advice. Not because there is less 
need of knowledge of these facts of life. Indeed, there 
is more. But because in the main it would be highly 
unethical for students to take jobs from men and women 
to whom jobs mean bread and butter and life, not only 
for self but for whole families. During the summer 
months, however, students can secure experience which 
will give laboratory content to individual interests, to 
reading and courses in social and economic questions. 
Elsewhere in this issue is an array of summer oppor- 
tunities which will provide many students with an 
opportunity to make the summer count. The list prob- 
ably will be suggestive to many others who “on their 
own” will set out with a few books and perhaps a friend 
to learn something of the problems and hopes of the 
great masses of men and women in industry and among 
the unemployed for whom the “abundant life” is but a 
wistful dream or a hollow mockery. The summer may 
be a pleasant interlude in a college career. Or it may 
yield the experience which will give new meaning and 
drive to life, in college and after. 
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Finish the Job .. . 


THE response of students throughout the country to 
the plan of sending a delegation of Negro leaders from 
the American Student Movement on a mission of friend- 
ship to the students of India is highly gratifying. So 
far about half of the $2,500 needed has been subscribed 
and from many sections come reports of student com- 
mittees hard at work to provide their share in the enter- 
prise. From the beginning our Councils have said that 
this money must be given by students themselves. 
Otherwise our response to the generous invitation of 
the Indian Movement would be on behalf of the stu- 
dents of America and not directly from students them- 
selves. This is a policy which will commend itself to 
all concerned. Our representatives—announced in an 
earlier issue—will be strengthened by the consciousness 
that as they set out on this mission they are going as a 
result of the active interest of hundreds of men and 
women in the colleges and universities here. Their 
going and their returning will be on our hearts and in 
our prayers. In our view our delegation’s mission in 
interpreting the experience of the Christian Student 
Movement of India to us on their return will be quite 
as important as their mission in India. 

The money of course must be provided. This is a 
suggestion to any who have not yet sent in their share. 
Checks made payable to Dorothy R. Currie will be 
promptly forwarded by the Editors. Let us quickly 
finish the job. 





8 
Quadrennial . . . 


THE forthcoming Quadrennial Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement clearly is to be a forward 
looking conference on the world mission of Christianity 
facing the issues and needs of our modern world with 
constructive realism. Outstanding scholarship and keen 
social vision inevitably will mark the daily addresses of 
Archbishop Temple. The presence of Toyohiko Kagawa 
of Japan, Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, and W. A. Visser 't 
Hooft of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
gives further assurance that this convention merits the 
interest and enthusiasm of every Christian student 
group in this country. Many program problems of 
course remain to be solved. That they will be solved 
with intelligence and courage is guaranteed by the per- 
sonnel of the Convention Committee itself, of which 
George Stewart is Chairman. Gertrude Rutherford is 
Vice-Chairman; John A. Mackay is Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 
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Each field and regional council as well as each local 
Association will do well to appoint a Quadrennial Com- 
mittee to begin planning and discussion. If this “Quad” 
is to succeed it will be not alone because of a notable 
program which now seems assured, but because in the 
year 1935-36 it is integrated soundly with the purposes 
and program of the Movement as a whole. This process 
of integration must go forward on the initiative of local 
and field groups as well as through the planning of the 
Convention Committee. Without doubt a great crowd 
of students can be secured by the old processes of pub- 
licity and promotion. But that is not good enough. 
What we really need is a carefully selected and repre- 
sentative convention of Christian Student Movement 
leaders. This is a challenge to the Convention Com- 
mittee and to all sections of our Movement. This 
may mark a wholly new milestone in the life of our 
local Christian Associations and nationally, if we have 
the foresight to determine to make it so. “The World 
Mission of Christianity.” That is the central theme of 
the convention; likewise it is the central theme of our 
whole Movement’s work. We are on a world mission. 
Nothing short of that will do. 


4 
Realities ... 


IT IS extremely easy to talk about our connection with 
the World’s Student Christian Federation; it is quite 
another matter, usually, to make it seem more than a 
beautiful ideal. The present world situation, however, 
puts a strong spot light on the Federation. There must 
be a world movement of Christians if we are to deal 
realistically even with the problems that knock persist- 
ently at our own doors. If there is unreality in our 
view of the Federation the fault is in us, not in the Fed- 
eration! Visser 't Hooft and the officers are carrying 
on a program which is nothing short of amazing when 
considered against the facts of the present world tur- 
moil and the inadequacy of our financial support. 
During the coming summer, three meetings of world- 
wide significance are being held in Europe. One, deal- 
ing with the Christian approach and responsibility in 
the face of world economic and social problems, is to 
be held in England in July. In August, a conference in 
Basle will summon representative student leaders from 
all quarters of the globe to talk and plan about the rela- 
tion of students to the world mission of the Christian 
Church. Coming thus just prior to our own Quadren- 
nial Convention, these discussions will be timely and 
valuable. The third occasion will be the triennial meet- 
ing of the General Committee of the Federation. This 
will be held in Bulgaria in August. The United States 
is entitled to send ten official representatives. To guage 
the importance of this meeting we need only to think 
of the influence of previous General Committees, the 
meeting places of which have come to have great mean- 
ing in our Movement—Mysore, Peking, and Zeist. 
These have been times of world planning by Christian 
student leaders. It is highly fortunate that another 
General Committee is to meet this year when united 





thought, fellowship, solidarity, and the enrichment of 
differing convictions are such imperative needs. 

While each of these meetings necessarily must be lim- 
ited to officially delegated representatives of our field 
and national councils—men and women who can speak 
to us on their return as well as for us in the meetings— 
the national committee will be glad to receive nomina- 
tions, inquiries or applications from any students, pro- 
fessors or other interested local leaders. 


w 
(reprinted from the college press) 
The Question, Gentlemen .. . 


WAR —the word is out. It is being whispered deftly 
by diplomats. It is being roared blatantly by imperial- 
istic demagogues. And there we are, comforted and de- 
ceived by our grand self-sufficiency, our “isolation.” 
What are we going to do about it? 

This is a college newspaper. When these columns 
say “we,” the word refers to the college man. So the 
question is, What is the college man going to do about 
it? We can raise our voices in our little universities, 
shouting that we are against war. We can print edi- 
torials decrying armed force. We can form “Societies” 
and send representatives to conventions to clamor in 
loud toutings about our pacifistic policies. But what 
does it all avail? 

Of those who are our “diplomats” how many will 
ever feel the muzzle of a gun? Among our senile sena- 
tors—internationally speaking—how many will see the 
glisten of a bayonet? Oh yes, they would fight glori- 
ously for their dear country, but they won’t. They are 
too old. They are decrepit. They can only sit back in 
headquarters and munch on caviar—while the “boys” 
annoy them with their blunders. 

No longer can we consider the world as disjointed 
sections. Earth is earth—within the reach of every 
human. Earth is man’s—every man’s. And the situa- 
tion resolves itself into a conflict between the old guard 
with its bristling animosities, and youth with all the 
makings of just as virulent hatreds. But these hatreds 
are only in the making—they are not crystallized. And 
the answer to the great question of the moment is to 
prevent the crystallization of these hatreds through the 
promotion of world-wide propaganda of such force and 
such proportions as to be invincible. 

We admit it. The chances are that we'll have an- 
other war—soon. And we'll be the suckers, we'll be 
the dough boys—as doughy as our predecessors—who 
dig the trenches and then fill them up. But we can’t 
be stupid about the situation. We cannot stand still 
and be walked over. 

There’s no reason why we shouldn't try at least to 
save our skins. “‘here’s no reason why we shouldn't 
try to bring youth and ossified politicians—at home and 
abroad—around to civilized thinking. There’s every 
reason for extensive, subtle, effective (and governments 
can provide effective) propaganda, world wide, for the 
promulgation of peace. PEACE. 

—The Daily Pennsylvanian. 
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.. «the sixth (and final) 


article in this series 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


* 


By W.A. VISSER ’tHOOFT 


THE main job of the Christian community and the 
greatest service which it can render to the world is—to 
be the Christian community. For the real tragedy of 
our time is that on the one hand we have an incoherent 
mass of individual Christians and on the other hand 
powerful impulses toward new forms of community ; 
but that we have no Christian community. Christians 
today do not form a true community, and the communi- 
ties which shape the new world are not Christian. It is 
only when Christians will discover that their faith is a 
community-building faith and when the community 
builders will discover that true human community can 
be based only on faith in a superhuman community, that 
we may hope to get out of our present chaos. 

The Christian task is then to start at home. Before 
there can be any question of Christianizing the world, 
Christianity must be Christianized. Before we gain the 
right to demand that individualism be ousted from the 
social order, we must overcome it in the ranks of the 
Christian churches. Before we can effectively remind 
the state of its God-given mission, we do well first to 
remind ourselves and our fellow Christians of the God- 
given mission of the Christian community. 


The Christian Solidarity 


We have no Christian community. In fact we have 
become so accustomed to think of our faith in purely 
individualistic terms that almost completely we have lost 
the sense of the essential togetherness of Christians, of 
what “Church” means, according to the New Testa- 
ment. Our mental associations, called forth by the word 
“Church,” are something like this: a building, more or 
less solemn, Sunday mornings, pastors and sermons, 
sewing circles, money-raising campaigns, wordy resolu- 
tions. The New Testament »vord, ekklesia, has a very 
different connotation. It means the unity of all those 
who are called—and implies that there is no such thing 
as “individual Christianity.” By the very fact of being 
called by God one enters into a community and from 
that moment onward this new community is to be con- 
sidered above all other communities. This ekklesia is 
not something external to the individual Christian or a 
mere association of like-minded persons; it is the inevi- 
table form which God’s work takes on in the world; 
the self-evident bond between all those who have a com- 
mon faith in one and the same Lord. 

How strong and real this bond is becomes clear if 
we consider the images which are used to describe it. 
The Christian community is compared to a body, the 
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members of which are utterly dependent on each other 
and the whole of which is more than the sum of its in- 
dividual members. And this body is the body of Jesus 
Christ Himself. Again, the Christian community forms 
a new “nation,” or as it was put in the second century, 
a “fourth race,”’ in addition to the known races of Jews, 
Greeks, and barbarians. And it is to this new com- 
munity that our first loyalty is due. 

What has happened to this consciousness of the abso- 
lute solidarity of Christians? Gradually it has been 
weakened as in the Roman Catholic Church it became 
mixed up with and obscured by ecclestiastical machinery 
and as in the Protestant Churches it was undermined 
by modern individualism. Catholicism as such has a 
great theory of the oneness of the Church and classical 
Protestantism is no less permeated by an ideal of com- 
munity—but both have given way to certain spirits of 
the age—the first to the age of Roman external organi- 
zation, the second to the age of modern subjectivism. 

It is true that there is today among Christians a new 
longing for the Christian community. As we watch the 
tragic results of the modern cult of spiritual egoism and 
the powerful and inevitable collectivist reactions which 
it has called into being, we begin to prepare ourselves 
for a change of direction. The words of Francis Miller: 
“The hunger of the oncoming generation is to recon- 
struct society through the instrumentality of public 
forms rather than through personal forms” are even 
truer today than they were when written two years ago. 
But it is only a beginning and a hunger. We have yet 
far to go before the spiritual discipline, involved in the 
adherence to a universal spiritual movement, will have 
become general among us and before we have regained 
the consciousness that of all our loyalties none is greater 
than the one which we owe to the Church Universal. 
How far we have yet to go may be seen on the one hand 
from our luke-warmness about the scandals of Christian 
disunity in general and of race—and class—churches in 
particular, and on the other hand from our amazing in- 
dividualism in all matters of faith as we prefer naively 
our “it seems to me” to the common affirmations of the 
Christian community in the Bible, in living tradition 
and in the Church today. 


Lost Radiance 


And we have no Christian community. For those 
communities which call themselves Christian are not 
really devoted to the one exclusive aim of serving their 
Lord. Consciously or unconsciously they have beconie 
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Broken English 


| heard a madonna singing a melody of the old world, 
Soft and tender as the love within her heart 

Then the child that lay upon her lap, 

Cradled in her sturdy arms, 

Demanded bread and milk 

In a tongue conventional and harsh, 

And | listened to the mother reply in ““New Words” --- 
Words set in such an accent 

That antique dealers might have fought for them 

At some crowded public auction. 

Ah, there is something exquisitely brave in broken English 
For | watched a future citizen sleep quietly 

Against his mother’s courageous breast. 

Down upon the streets. 

| heard the peddler that was his father 

Crying wares. 

The buried lilt of far off music 

Crept unasked into his sordid words— 

Tinged them as they formed within his throat. 

Ah, there is something sweet in Broken English 

That reveals the dauntless spirit beneath the words. 


ALICE GIBSON HEAP. 








accustomed to serve two or more masters. Of course, 
they would serve God but they would at the same time 
serve the nation or the established order, or progress, 
or democracy (the list is by no means exhausted). It 
seems so very praiseworthy. Is not the Sabbath made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath? And has Christ 
not come to give life and to give it abundantly? It 
would seem to follow that, if the Church gives part-time 
service to these various useful interests it is doing ex- 
actly what it is supposed to do. 

The question is however, what service means. It is 
true that the Church, like its Lord, is in the world to 
serve. But it is not in the world to serve the world as 
it would be served. In other words, its service to its 
Lord and its service to the world are essentially differ- 
ent from each other. The first means obedience, the 
second means giving to the world that which the world 
needs according to God and not according to itself. The 
Christian community serves the world only if it looks 
to God alone for leadership. Whenever this is forgot- 
ten, when the Church accepts entangling alliances with 
“foreign powers,” however good or useful they may be 
in themselves, it sells its birthright and loses its salt. 
For by adapting itself to the world the Christian com- 
munity becomes more and more irrelevant and futile. 
What is the point of having a church, if, through its 
mouth, we do not hear the voice of God, but the voice 
of Babbitt or of Hitler, of Victorian moralism or of 
parlor-communism? If we want to hear these voices, 
we have really enough other opportunities to hear them. 
To the Church we look for one thing and one thing only, 
namely, the message of God as addressed to us today. 

The outstanding example of this issue between the 
Church-as-the-organ-of-God and the Church-as-the- 
organ-of-man is of course the tragic conflict in German 
Protestantism today. This conflict shows very clearly 
that the choice which the Church has to make between 
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the uncompromising stand on the true foundation of 
the Church and the dualistic position of a loyalty partly 
to God and partly to other “values” is indeed a choice 
between life and death. For if the Church would 
choose the second alternative, it would cease to have a 
message for the nation, other than the message which 
that nation already has worked out for itself. 

But while the German situation provides the most 
acute example of the precarious situation of the Chris- 
tian community today, it is by no means the only ex- 
ample. On the contrary, in a// countries this same dan- 
ger threatens the existence of the Christian Church, for 
in all countries Christians have allowed their common 
message to become a curious blend of Christian truth 
with philosophies of quite different origin. If we have 
today no truly Christian community, this is due to the 
fact that we have not believed sufficiently in Jesus Christ 
to let Him alone rule the destinies of His people. 


Stronger Than Barriers 

The present-day task of the Christian community 1s 
therefore first of all not to enter more deeply into the 
world but rather first to withdraw from it in order to 
rediscover itself. It must learn to understand again 
what it is, before it can go out and change anything in 
the world around it. It must reaffirm its own univer- 
sality and dare to act upon it in the face of the divisive 
forces of race, class and nation. In other words, it must 
mobilize and awaken the dormant forces of Christian 
community and demonstrate in its own life that these 
are actually stronger than the barriers which separate 
nation from nation, class from class, race from race. 
And it must challenge its members, not merely to be 
good individual Christians but to be conscious members 
of the one, world-wide Body, which is not identical with 
any particular church organization but which is to be 
reflected by the empirical churches. Such conscious 
membership implies a sense of solidarity, a willingness 
to suffer together, a determination not to let oneself be 
cut from fellow Christians by any event, not even by 
war or revolution, and a burning desire to realize the 
visible unity of the Church. 

Again, to restore the Christian community means to 
accept the totalitarian claim of Christ and to oppose 
every tendency to introduce other loyalties into his do- 
main. Totalitarianism implies two convictions: first, 
that all of life is to be dominated by one ultimate reality ; 
and second, that this ultimate reality does not depend 
for its validity on the subjective judgment of the indi- 
vidual but on its own objective truth. A truly Christian 
community is therefore a body of persons who do not 
merely add Christ on to the other “values” which they 
have discovered but who make him the centre of refer- 
ence, who feel bound to him and let themselves be 
judged and led by him. To them nothing else can ever 
become divine or absolute. Such realities as nation, 
race, class, science, civilization and many others are no 
less real to them than to others but they remain always 
secondary and therefore do not become the object of 


(Turn to page 198.) 
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Is THERE 
A VoOcaTIONAL FuTureE in MISSIONS? 


° 


By LESLIE BATES MOSS 


SOLOMON, faced with two women claiming the one 
child, had a task which was relatively easy when com- 
pared with the difficulty in answering the present ques- 
tion. Dean Graham has said in many colleges this 
spring that “Christianity inevitably is missionary.” The 
laymen said the missionary movement must go on, 
though on a changed basis. In the last ten years na- 
tional Christians have repeatedly urged the need of mis- 
sionaries and have endeavored to delineate their changed 
qualifications. 

In China last year a joint committee of missionaries 
and Chinese made definite recommendations about the 
qualities and training demanded of the missionaries 
whom they expect still to come, though probably in 
numbers reduced as compared with past figures. 

But do we have a Church in America that regards 
itself as inevitably missionary? Will the stresses and 
strains which society is undergoing today make pos- 
sible a missionary enterprise? Germany has “interned” 
her currency so that missionary societies can send only 
a pittance to support the valiant men and women over- 
seas. Japan doesn’t want western Christians exercis- 
ing any control in her national Church. Indians are 
inclined to be dubious about the missionary who is 
afraid to identify himself with their national ambitions. 
Such hindrances are not likely to be continuous and may 
disappear quite suddenly. 

Humanly speaking, only one who could read the mind 
of God could be sure of what is in store for the world 
mission of Christianity. Because I believe we can 
understand the mind of God as shown to us in Jesus 
and his teachings I believe we are justified in making 
some predictions or at least giving evidence of our tri- 
umphant convictions. 


We Glimpse a United World 


No easy philosophy is good enough. Communist 
youth are dying today gladly in the belief that they are 
saving the world. But communism after all is only con- 
cerned with the structure—economic, political or other- 
wise—of society. 

Jesus’ conception is more realistic. In his conception 
it is the human personality and its improvement in op- 
portunity and in achievement that is basic. Service— 
the kind that costs—must motivate the Christian. Serv- 
ice—motivated by a principle—to men and women will 
reveal the attitude of love even when those who are 
served have nothing but contempt for the one who 
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serves. And the world will not have enough of this for 
generations yet to come. 


We are glimpsing today the need for a united world— 
one in which nations shall work together for the same 
constructive aims. That means China, Japan, India, 
Africa, Latin America, as well as Europe and Russia 
and the United States. At the moment the mood of 
nations is divisive, nationalistic, each for its own satis- 
faction or solution. But that will have to pass and we 
must help to make it pass. This is part of the “mission- 
ary” task of the next twenty years. For after all the 
attitude of Jesus which surrenders place and prefer- 
ment in order to serve is the truly conquering way. 
How are Christians going to “serve” the world into a 
recognition that force does not and never can win? 


Yes, Missionaries Are Needed 


The sort of abandon required of Christian mission- 
aries for tomorrow’s world is not the kind that will 
permit an entirely cool appraisal of vocational possi- 
bilities. If that is your frame of mind when you ask 
if there is a vocational future in missions I would be 
inclined to answer, No. For by asking the question 
you imply a doubt as to whether it is worth while for 
you to think of it as an avenue for your own expression. 

But if you are seized with a compelling urge to fling 
yourself into this maelstrom with an abandonment to 
Christian service, and if then you will ask me if there 
is need for you abroad, I will say, Yes. Not to be con- 
cerned with whether the developing Church in India 
has the right proportion of ritual in its services—but 
to lay your life alongside the throbbing pulse of India’s 
yearning and work with her to discover the Christian 
solution to her needs. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century a rash prophet would have beheld no 
future for missions. A few burning idealists made the 
Church see their vision and we have had a century of 
missionary pioneering. 


What Ahead? 


Who can depict the main outlines of the missionary 
enterprise of the next twenty years? There are some 
who would say it can only be concerned with the ardent 
proclamation of the simple gospel. There are many 
who do not feel that the proclamation of the gospel of 
the Carpenter of Galilee is a simple matter in these 
hectic times. 
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The missionary movement by and large is consider- 
ably ahead of the understanding of the home church in 
its meaning of changed conditions. While people at 
home are arguing whether it shall be thus or so it is 
already well set to be a new creation. The main point 
is that the Christian enterprise in Japan, China, India, 
Africa and elsewhere is going to have its center of 
gravity among the national Christians of those countries 
and not in the churches in the U. S. A. 

Our function will be not so much directing a “strate- 
gic advance in missions” as contributing personalities 
and funds to the nationals who will direct their use in 
accord with their own vision. The missionary board of 
the future may become a board of Christian interfel- 
lowship. Almost surely there will be a much larger 
degree of codperative conduct of work on this side and 
certainly in the countries across the sea adjustments 
will be made to meet the demands for unity of operation. 

Already one group of would-be missionaries are pre- 
senting an urgent appeal to the mission boards to be 
sent as an interdenominational group. And the present 
boards are not by any means deaf to such an appeal al- 
though there are difficulties involved which will require 
a lot of circumventing. It is not likely that during the 
period of adaptation any one way will be used in every 
case. 

Students should take every opportunity to express 
such idealism as they have in regard to Christian service 
abroad. And be prepared to meet rebuff but don’t be 
balked by it. Keep up the good fight for a Christian way 
out. There is still ample Christian money which can be 
attracted to the use of Christian youth with a vision for 
a Christian world. It is not “greased” money though 
and it is kept pretty well locked up. You may have to 
work hard forging a key to get at it but I am persuaded 
God is on the side of idealism and vision of youth. 

The world is ripe for such a new vision and challenge. 
It needs it, desperately. There is little contagion with- 
out a fever. If the students today can see the glory of 
a new ideal they can once again call forth a response 
to sacrifice and service that in differing form, but in 
eternal reality, will keep the world marching on the 
bright path to Christian unity. 
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Yenching University, located just out- 
side the old walls of Peiping had its origin 
in 1867. The largest of universities estab- 
lished by Americans in China, it has an en- 
rollment of 107 graduate students. In ad- 
dition to the graduate school of religion, 
colleges on the campus include those of 
arts and letters, natural sciences, and pub- 


lic affairs. 


WHICH? 


Cassar: I uphold things as they are; these things 
are the glorious gifts of our fathers. 


Curist: I labor for things as they must become; I 
seek the abundant life for all men. 


C.isar: See what you would lose. 
Curist: See what all men would gain. 


Casar: Maintain the supremacy of your class, your 
race, your nation; it is the law of nature that the fittest 
shall survive. 

Curist: Exalt the values in every class, every race, 
every nation; it is the purpose of God, and every man 
is his child of infinite worth. 

Ca:sar: Risk your life in my cause: I will fill your 
soul with fear and hate; I will give you a medal. 

Curist: Risk your life in my cause: I will fill your 
soul with love and compassion (even for those who 
oppose you); I will give you that satisfaction, that 
peace which nothing else can give. 

Ca:saR: You will perpetuate the age of physical 
force; contemporaries will fear and applaud you and 
posterity will build you a monument. 


Curist: You will usher in the age of spiritual force; 
contemporaries will call you a crank, but one day you 
will be called blessed, saviour, maker of peace. 


Caisar: You may be killed, but you will leave a 
heroic memory and 7 shall live. 


Curist: You may be killed, but you will only follow 
your Master; and you shall live on with me and with 
those values which make life desirable. 

Casar: If through fear or disloyalty you refuse my 
service you shall not escape death; you shall be called 
traitor, slacker, coward and I shall disown you. 


Curist: If through fear or disloyalty you refuse my 
service you may not escape death; you will break my 
heart but I shall still love you and seek to bring you 
into the family of God. 


R. H. Kine. 
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Is VIOLENCE 
NECESSARY? 


. ++. events are moving at a dizzy pace 
in the national and world scene. We 
need to do some straight thinking con- 
cerning the philosophy and tactics of 
the diverse movements for change which 
are appealing for our support 


THREE VIEWS 


I 
KIRBY PAGE 

iF CIVIL war is to be avoided in the United States, 
radical changes must be made in the present economic 
order by nonwarlike means. The prevailing property 
system must be transformed before plenty can be made 
available for everybody. If sufficient private property 
for everyone is to be made available—private property 
in food, clothing, homes, equipment and other forms of 
consumers’ or users’ goods—private property in the 
basic industries must be abolished—private property in 
banks, generators of electric power, natural resources, 
primary means of transportation and communication, 
and giant industries such as steel. This change should 
be brought about by purchase, rather than by confisca- 
tion. The right of eminent domain authorizes the buy- 
ing of private property for public use. Payment should 
be made in bonds based upon the value of the properties 
purchased, yielding a fair return for a fixed period, say 
thirty years. By this means, the power of a rich minor- 
ity over our economic life could be broken and national 
economic planning and equitable distribution made pos- 
sible. The weakening of the power of this oligarchy 
would make possible adequate public regulation of all 
industries not socialized. The domination of this rich 
minority would further be diminished by drastic taxa- 
tion—income, excess profits, luxury, land and inherit- 
ance taxes—so that a maximum income of say $20,000 
or $10,000 could be established. 

The nonwarlike method of achieving this end com- 
bines education and organization. The minds of a sub- 
stantial minority must be changed and the consent of a 
majority of all the people must be secured. The 
workers must be organized in powerful nation-wide 
unions; the consumers must be organized in massive 
cooperative societies ; and citizens must be organized in 
a powerful socialist party. By use of the ballot, control 
of government may be secured, and by the colossal eco- 
nomic power of organized workers and organized con- 
sumers government may be sustained. The ballot by 
itself is not enough. Terrific economic power is re- 
quired to preserve political gains. 

There is, of course, a strong possibility that the power 
of the owning class may be sufficient to prevent success- 
ful education and effective organization for social 
change. But this terrible possibility confronts adherents 
of change through armed action as well as it does paci- 
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fist socialists. Communists, and near-Communists, can- 
not succeed unless they win the active support or 
acquiescence of a majority of the workers. How are 
they to accomplish this result in the face of ruthless 
opposition? The odds against them are even heavier 
than are the odds against socialist pacifists. The evi- 
dence convinces me that the quickest way to guarantee 
the coming of a fascist dictatorship in the United States 
is to prepare vigorously for the armed seizure of power 
and the violent confiscation of private property. 

The simple truth of the matter is that no quick and 
easy way of creating an equitable society is open for 
this generation. If, because of feeble faith in non- 
warlike procedures, we adopt a strategy of eventually 
arming the workers and attempting to destroy capital- 
ism by military action, we are far more likely to hasten 
the coming of fascist tyranny than to establish a cooper- 
ative commonwealth. 

Thus a series of judgments concerning the impracti- 
cability of armed violence leads me to the same decision 
that is demanded by my interpretation of the ethical 
principles of Jesus. I am unable to reconcile the us¢ 
of armed violence with His way of life, and civil wat 
is the most revolting type of mass-murder. Utterly ro- 
mantic is the notion that capitalism in the United States 
may be overthrown by a coup d’etat and in only a brief 
period of armed conflict. For a long time to come the 
armed might of the ruling class will continue to be so 
powerful that the violent destruction of capitalism could 
be accomplished only by prolonged fighting on an ex- 
tended scale. To sanction such slaughter or to partici- 
pate in it necessitates the abandonment of the religion 
of the Prince of Peace who called upon his followers 
to love their enemies. 

For pragmatic and moral reasons, therefore, I must 
refuse to sanction or to utilize the weapons of armed 
battle, and must place supreme reliance in a nonwarlike 
strategy of seeking radical social change. 


II 


FRANCIS A. HENSON 


BN HIS trial during the World War for antiwar activ- 
ity as editor of the old Masses, Art Young was asked 
by the prosecuting attorney whether he believed in the 
class struggle. Mr. Young, that quaint round face of 
his lighting up mischievously, answered the question by 
asking another, “Mr. Prosecuting Attorney, do you be- 
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lieve in measles ?”’ 


I like to tell this story because it 
gives the proper frame of reference for a discussion 
of the question of violence and social change. We are 
living in a society which is based on the violent preser- 
vation of private property rights. Every policeman, 
every soldier is a very tangible reminder of this reality. 
Further, ours is a political order which was brought 
into being by violence (the Revolutionary War) and 
was preserved by violence (the Civil War) against the 
economic assaults of an incompatible semi-feudalistic 
economic system (the Southern slave and _ plantation 
system). The labor struggles and rebellions of Amer- 
ican history were not nonviolent events, although prac- 
tically in every case the violence was used first by the 
state or by groups representing dominant economic in- 
terests. We do not believe in this violence, as we do 
not believe in a storm at sea. However, if realistic, we 
accept such realities and work out tactics to deal with 
them, 1. ¢., to achieve social change with a minimum of 
violence. It is my contention that this approach, based 
on a recognition of the fundamental nature of the class 
struggle, is most likely to avert unnecessary violence 
and secure a socialist order. The issue is most em- 
phatically not violence versus nonviolence. 

The outstanding characteristic of our day is the ever 
sharpening conflict between the means of production 
and the cramping fetters of the existing property rela- 
tions of production. This conflict is the basis of the 
attempts by every capitalist country in the world to save 
capitalism by governmental intervention into business. 
This tendency toward state capitalism is found in the 
New Deal as it is in the national governments of Ram- 
say MacDonald and of Pierre Flandin. As the crisis 
deepens, these and other capitalist countries will face 
the possibilities of a more open dictatorship of the 
financial and industrial magnates. If this threat is made 
good there will be fascism, as in Germany and Italy. 
Therefore the threat of fascism is inevitable even 
though its triumph is not. If this analysis is correct, 
it is not surprising that the fascist-tending Long, 
Coughlin and Hearst movement becomes a real menace 
in American life when there is no militant working class 
movement to which it is the reaction. The importance 
of this emphasis is that it leads us to the conclusion that 
fascism must be fought militantly; it does not develop 
merely because there are an increasing number of revo- 
lutionary socialists and communists in a country. 


The only hope I see for defeating fascism in the 
United States is the development as rapidly as possible 
of a genuine Labor Party based on the trade unions 
and farm workers and small farmers’ groups, and sup- 
ported by many middle-class persons and organizations. 
Certainly, such a Labor Party should be supported by 
many students affiliated with the S.C. M. A smaller 
number of Christian students will align themselves with 
the revolutionary socialist wing of such a Labor Party 
and help shape its policies for the purpose of taking the 
revolutionary way out of the crisis. The revolutionary 
way will destroy the present state machinery and trans- 
fer power to a new workers’ and farmers’ state ma- 
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chinery. This way alone gives promise of really build- 
ing a planned socialist order and achieving peace, plenty, 
security and freedom for workers by hand and brain. 
On both sides of this struggle will be people who are 
equally sincere, equally religious. The important con- 
sideration is that students will not learn which road to 
take by exercising their religious good intentions or by 
trying to be sincere. This lesson will be learned by the 
most rigorous use of one’s mind in logical thought and 
by experiences out on the industrial and agricultural 
battle fronts during the summer of 1935. 


Ill 
HORNELL HART 


Issues to be Faced. Flagrant injustices and oppres- 
sions in our present social order cry out to be righted. 
Should the Christian student participate in the use of 
violence in attempts to right these wrongs? 

The right to collective bargaining by workers has been 
proclaimed not only by organized labor but also by the 
organized churches, and by acts of Congress. But 
powerful employers are doggedly resisting. Should 
Christian students side with strikers in protest? 

Distribution of our national income is grossly unjust. 
What should students do about it? The economic 
world is facing ruin because industry is greed-motivated 
instead of being operated for service. Should Christian 
youth use violence to substitute a socialistic common- 
wealth? Negroes are being denied legal, economic and 
social rights because of color, regardless of merit. 
Should violence be used in their behalf? Germany, 
Japan, Italy and other nations threaten aggressive war. 
Should other nations restrain them by force? 

In seeking answers to such questions as these, Chris- 
tian students need to take into account the following 
facts about human relations : 


Justice, efficiency, and truth cannot be suddenly im- 
posed. They have to be worked out slowly and ardu- 
ously, by the.continual interaction of ideals and of hard 
realities. Attempts to abolish Negro slavery, to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic, to establish a League of Nations, 
to outlaw war, to found communistic colonies, to estab- 
lish socialistic commonwealths, to build up consumers’ 
cooperatives in the United States, and the like, have all 
demonstrated that brilliant idealistic programs are not 
enough. Only step by step can ideals be made practi- 
cally workable. The gradual improvement of airplanes, 
the slow evolution of our public school system, and the 
painfully long process of perfecting the government of 
the United States, illustrate the process by which prog- 
ress is attained. 


Militant minorities cannot establish justice and truth 
by coercion, violence, and repression of free speech. 
Many wealthy men believe that they can promote social 
progress by maintaining a benevolent autocracy of 
wealth and power, dominating industry and even gov- 
ernment. But their dictatorial attitudes create resent- 
ment, provoke strikes, and furnish fuel for demagogues 

(Turn to page 194.) 
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DAVID KR. PORTER 


Leader of Student Movements 


By CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


DAVID R. PORTER has accepted the unanimous call 
of the Board of Trustees to become the headmaster of 
the Mount Hermon School. His twenty-seven years of 
association with, and leadership of, Christian student 
groups in this country and in Europe equip him uniquely 
for distinguished service in this new position. While 
the leadership of this internationally famous boys’ 
school opens up an alluring field for Christian educa- 
tional work with students, it does nevertheless end Dave 
Porter’s official connection as national leader of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Association in this 
country. 

His resignation from the Student Movement secre- 
taryship at this difficult moment would be the occasion 
for despair but for the fact that his leadership has cre- 
ated a self-perpetuating intercollegiate movement really 
rooted in the religious life of the universities and the 
nation, and responsibly connected with the great reli- 
gious and social issues and personalities of our day. 
The issues with which the Student Movement for some 
years will be dealing have been given their character by 
the quality of Dave Porter's leadership. 

For two decades thousands of students, secretaries, 
professors, college presidents and alumni (now found 
in every corner of the world) have often, at tremen- 
dous sacrifice, crossed continents and oceans to do the 
errands of the Student Christian Movement, because for 
them the Movement’s deepest spiritual treasures had 
been mediated through the Christlike leadership of 
David R. Porter. It may seem strange that the receipt 
of a wire, a typed letter or a scribbled post card led 
many of us to readjust family plans, change or cancel 
conflicting appointments, to perform the service re- 
quested. The reason was that the scrap of paper re- 
ceived was not an executive order, or even a request, 
but a love letter. It reflected Dave Porter’s belief in 
us, his confidence in team leadership and his certainty 
that God was ready to do new and greater works 
through the fellowship of the Student Movement if 
only we would each do our own little part. The post 
card, written in some distant junction while waiting for 
a train at a late hour of the night, might say: “This 
seems a super-appointment where I can’t well get along 
without you. It should by God’s grace mark a next 
big step in our national movement.” Perhaps it would 
end, as did so many such messages, with ‘““May God 
lead us all in his way of love.” 
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David R. 
Porter 





This sense of intimacy of relation between the na- 
tional leader and the newest member of a local group 
made Dave Porter’s name a household word in the 
homes of Student Movement personalities—sometimes 
with humorous consequences. Last year my nine-year- 
old son, wishing to add an air of mystery to the valen- 
tine which he sent to his mother, put on the upper left- 
hand corner of his envelope, “From David R. Porter, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York.”” A national student 
secretary, receiving a wire which urged an immediate 
trip of more than a thousand miles, said to his wife, 
“T believe it is God’s will that I should go.” Where- 
upon his wife replied, “God? Why that’s just your 
name for Dave Porter!” 

For his leadership during the most troubled period 
of Student Movement history Dave Porter was unu- 
sually well prepared—a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
a Rhodes Scholar at Trinity College, Oxford, a con- 
stant student of contemporary theological and social 
thinking, and an author with such classics to his credit 
as Poems of Action and The Enrichment of Prayer. 
His leadership has given a deepened intellectual and 
social content to the Movement’s message and has 
broadened its experience of world solidarity and sense 
of world task. His Christian pacifism during the World 
War involved great personal risks, and it was an impor- 
tant factor in giving to the Movement its anti-war con- 
victions and in attracting to its fellowship a large num- 
ber of able young theological and social thinkers with 
whose help the more radical pioneering in social study 
and action and in interracial coéperation has gone for- 
ward. No other person in American religious leader- 
ship has done so much to develop unity and a sense of 
common Christian cause among the varied student reli- 
gious groups—churches, Y. W. C. A.’s, Student Vol- 
unteers, departments of religion and other administra- 
tive leaders. Within the Y. M. C. A. he has been 
responsible for the steady growth of a self-conscious 
student Y. M. C. A. Movement, preserving the values 
of its connection with the wider movement, yet assuring 
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responsibility for its own policies, personnel and finance. 
It is this organizational achievement, expressed through 
student Field Councils and a National Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations, that makes available in the 
present critical moment a host of trained lay workers— 
students, secretaries, professors prepared to give to the 
incoming Executive Secretary the same loyal support 
that they gave to Dave Porter. Through these cooper- 
ative and decentralized processes of intercollegiate 
movement for which he is largely responsible it is also 
to be hoped that Dave for many years to come will con- 
tinue to work as a loved and trusted lay leader. 

As we go forward we cannot do better than to be 
guided by the following recent word of Dave Porter’s 
regarding the distinctive task of the Christian Move- 
ment today: 

“While a college Christian Association should offer 
protection and assurance to the tempted and buffeted 
student, it has a special mission to discover potential 
prophets of tomorrow, affording them, first, a challenge 
for their amplest powers; second, a mediation of the 
resources of God as he is found in Jesus Christ and, 
third, a sustaining and nourishing fellowship of sympa- 
thetic comrades on the road. Schemes of social better- 
ment are all around us tottering to collapse because they 
are not grounded in God or steadily sustained by God- 
filled leaders. The Student Christian Movement is 
much more than a liberal club: it goes with the liberal 
club in facing realistically the social facts and then 
begins its distinctive functions of testing situations by 
‘the mind of Christ’ and by informing and kindling 
Christlike men. That is the only school of the prophets 
which would be adequate for the world today.” 


- 
IS VIOLENCE NECESSARY ? 
(From page 192.) 


to build revolutionary fires. Revolutionary cliques 
nurse the illusion that by some sudden coup they will 
be able to establish an ideal social order. But violence 
breeds violence. Communistic agitation will precipitate 
fascistic dictatorship rather than promote justice. Only 
as social enlightenment and idealism spread abroad 
among men can an ideal social order be worked out. 
Only when citizens in general understand the meaning 
of social justice, and long for it, can it be attained and 
preserved. 
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Stubbornly antisocial minorities must ultimately be 
coerced. Collective social action is not practicable if 
nothing can be done until completely unanimous votes 
can be achieved. Hardened gangsters have to be forci- 
bly restrained if all efforts at their reform fail. Em- 
ployers who persistently refuse to treat their workers 
justly and humanely have to be subjected to enforced 
social legislation. But the number of rebellious non- 
coOperators must be reduced to a minimum by educa- 
tion, creative discussion, persuasion and inducement, be- 
fore pressure is used upon the small minorities who re- 
sist all the methods of understanding and conciliation. 
And the democratic safeguards of free speech and ade- 
quate representation for minorities must be rigorously 
preserved. 


Merely to increase the power of the people, without 
building up their wisdom and idealism, is to invite dis- 
aster. Many reformers have believed that if enough 
direct power were given to the common people, exploi- 
tation and injustice would promptly be exterminated. 
They have worked for universal suffrage, for the ini- 
tiative, referendum, direct primary and recall, and for 
government ownership and operation of the means of 
production, in the belief that voters would intelligently 
choose their best collective interests if given the right 
politically to do so. But the way in which sectional and 
group interests override the common welfare in Con- 
gress, and the rise of demagogues like Huey Long, 
prove that citizens must be given civic information and 
inspiration as well as power if democracy is to be 
achieved. 


Inspired leadership is needed. Solutions for the great 
social wrongs and blunders which afflict the world today 
can be found only if able and devoted personalities take 
up the task. The social pressures and tensions of our day 
will burst and tear the social order into wreckage unless 
dedicated leaders provide channels of creative activity, 
and take the initiative toward evolving the patterns of 
a better day. Such leaders need sympathetic under- 
standing of opposed views. They need great skill in 
discovering and developing areas of agreement on prac- 
tical programs of action. They need the courage to go 
on seeking truth and justice by methods of love, what- 
ever may come to themselves. They need the knowledge 
of how to obtain the wisdom, the guidance and the 
power that come from living contacts with the unseen. 
Give us such leaders, and a better day will dawn. 
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**<SOciaL SALVATION’’ 


* 


A BOOK REVIEW by 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


. 


ik JHN BENNETT'S first book is bound to be hailed 
in great sections of American church life and thought. 
He is probably the youngest of our systematic theo- 
logians and the vigor and clarity of his thought have 
long since marked him as a man who will make solid 
contributions to our religious thought and life. Since 
he has very strong social and ethical interests it was 
inevitable that his first book* should deal with the rela- 
tion of religion to social life. 

While the book is hardly a full length theology for 
a new social gospel it is an important contribution to 
the problem of reorienting the social gospel to the new 
situation which the world faces. Perhaps the book 
could be summarized by saying that he cries ““A plague 
on both their houses” after dealing on the one hand 
with religious idealists who think they can reform the 
social order by changing people’s hearts and on the 
other with radicals who think that a changed social sys- 
tem will automatically lead to a regeneration of the 
will. Buchmanism and communism are correctly 
chosen as the most typical representatives of these two 
viewpoints. The various specific causes of social in- 
justice and social conflict are analyzed in order to show 
that new social mechanisms as well a more adequate 
social education will overcome or at least mitigate these 
social evils while at the same time the religious genera- 
tion of moral goodwill always remains a necessity in 
every social situation. 

In spite of the real excellencies of Professor Ben- 
nett’s treatment there seem to me to be some confusions 
in his analyses. He speaks of three sources of social 
evil—sin, ignorance and faulty social organization. He 
thinks theologians are inclined to attribute social evil 
too much to sin, educators too much to ignorance and 
political reformers too much to social maladjustments. 
He does not realize that these three causes lie alto- 
gether at different levels. Thus for instance he is 
forced to admit after discovering five different causes 
of war that “sin is not a sixth cause but enters in most 
subtle ways and under many disguises into all of the 
causes of war.” ‘This confession invalidates his orig- 
inal distinction. The fact is that sin is not the efficient 
but final cause of all social evil. It is just as confusing 
to enumerate it among specific and efficient causes of 
social evil as it would be to say that God, the evolu- 
tionary process, the struggle for survival and the adap- 
tation of life to environment are the various causes of 
the differentiation of species. Professor Bennett in- 


* Social Salvation. John Bennett. Scribner. $2.00 
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creases the confusion, it seems to me, by following Ten- 
nant in limiting the concept of sin to conscious ill will 
and eliminating finitude from the idea of sin. In Chris- 
tian theology there is no absolute clarity on the relation 
of conscious perversity to natural limits of the human 
mind and narrow range of human impulses. But in all 
but strict Pelagianism it is recognized that finiteness 
may be the occasion and temptation to conscious sin 
(finite man making himself the center of existence for 
instance) and that finiteness may also be the conse- 
quence of conscious sin (the perversity of one man, a 
Hearst perhaps, limiting the moral perspective of a gen- 
eration). Finiteness and perversity are not as easily 
isolated as Professor Bennett assumes. What is more 
important, sin, either as finiteness or conscious ill will, 
is not one of many causes of social injustice and social 
conflict. It is always the final cause. What the 
Marxian calls economic determinism is one aspect of 
man’s finitude. He defines the social good from a lim- 
ited perspective. The Marxian also recognizes that defi- 
nition of social ideals in terms of the interest of the 
agent is caused not only by limited perspectives but by 
conscious dishonesty. He does not consciously admit 
this but unconsciously bears testimony to the fact by 
the moral scorn and contempt which he expresses in 
criticizing the dishonesties of the privileged classes. 

Professor Bennett’s laudable determination to ex- 
coriate both the indifference of religion to the specific 
causes of specific social evils and the Marxian blindness 
to the perennial possibilities of injustice in any society, 
given the finiteness of the human mind and the perver- 
sity of the human heart, would be aided rather than hin- 
dered by a sharper. definition of the various levels of 
causation of human wrongdoing. 

It is really unjust to such an excellent treatise to de- 
vote so much time to criticism. Professor Bennett's 
book is sagacious and penetrating in its analysis of the 
social evils of our day and extremely helpful in point- 
ing out the problems and the opportunities of the insti- 
tutions of religion in dealing with them. 
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SUMMER 
DISCOVERY 


Industrial Research in Kansas City 


FEARFULLY I climbed a flight of dark stairs to a 
door placarded “Employees Only.”” Opening the door, 
| eased into a large room. Girls at the machines looked 
up curiously. Summoning my courage, I asked for the 
floor boss. He was pointed out and I approached. 

“Are you hiring finishers? I am experienced. I've 
worked at Finklestein and Funk's in Topeka.” After 
rushing through it, | held my breath. Would he be- 
lieve me? He'd scarcely listened. 

“Finishers won't be needed until next week. Come 
back then.” He turned away and I| walked out, eyeing 
the great machines. My heart beat rapidly. It was all 
so strange and menacing. 

A week with no job! Well, I had enough money for 
train fare home. I went home. What if I'd had no 
home? Many of the girls hunting jobs had none. 

Doling out federal aid still remains a_ perplexing 
problem. I spent two afternoons watching this work 
from the corner of a busy relief office. 

A case worker strode in, and sat down behind a desk. 
“No more money today.” 

The woman before the desk leaned forward anx- 
iously. “But, please, this is the second time I’ve been 
here today. They’re turning off the gas. 
back home with no money.” 

a wail, her eyes were panicky. 


I can’t go 
The lifeless voice rose to 


The worker replied, steadily, “I’m sorry, Mrs. E——. 
There is no more money for checks today. We're ex- 
pecting more tomorrow. You come back then.” Pain- 
fully the woman rose, and blinking her rapidly filling 
eyes groped toward the door. 

That evening we discussed relief work. The need 
for it, the administration of aid, and its effects on the 
people. Most relief workers are doing their best under 
the circumstances. These case workers are not destroy- 
ing the morale of the people; it is our social and eco- 
nomic plan. It is the fault of the system which makes 
such “relief” imperative. (The dictionary definition for 
relief is “removal of evil, comfort” !) 

These are some of the lasting impressions I received 
at the Student Industrial Seminar, held in Kansas City 
for ten days last June. In such a seminar you meet 
problems face to face. You don’t just talk about fac- 
tory work—you see it; as you see the dangerous “Kelly 
block,” hide-out of criminals; the red-light district; 
Little Italy; social settlement houses; federal relief 
cases. After that, lectures have meaning. “Social 
Values in a Planned Society” become more than a hazy 
ideal. 
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- - = suggesting ways of spending 
the “vacation” months profitably. 
(For a directory of summer groups 
and other opportunities see page 
211 of this issue) 


Realizing ideals is not easy. This fact was burned 
into our brains by the startling revelations of a leader 
for political reform in Kansas City. The “dope” on 
political machines—Lincoln Steffens’ findings at first 
hand! Upsetting? Well, rather! Searing truth 
brought to us by those who had made careful researches 
into conditions which we were able merely to glimpse. 
Truth which damns our country and shames our people, 
making each of us resolve to “hit” these things at every 
opportunity. 

Would you seek truth? Join an Industrial Seminar. 

HELEN FINLEY. 


A Tennessee Folk School 


THE Highlander Folk School offers opportunity to six 
college students to become acquainted with Southern 
labor problems, both rural and industrial, through 
participation in special projects this summer. Three 
students will be put to work in the library and in com- 
munity activities. Three others will travel among moun- 
tain and industrial communities, carrying a program of 
simple labor plays and other forms of educational propa- 
ganda. 

The students engaged in the community and library 
project will spend July 27-September 7 at Monteagle, 
Tenn. The Chautauqua group will be required to attend 
the summer school session, June 17-July 29, followed 
by a week’s intensive rehearsals and then two weeks on 
the road (terminating August 7). 

Qualifications for both projects are, first and fore- 
most, interest in the labor movement. Adaptability is 
a close second, for life at Monteagle is extremely simple. 
In addition, interest in books, skill at the piano or other 
musical instrument and in leading recreational activities 
are desirable requirements. Ability in dramatics and in 
the leading of singing is required of the Chautauqua 
group. It is hoped that one member of the traveling 
group will be able to furnish a car and its maintenance 
on the two weeks’ tour. Participating students are re- 
quired to provide their personal maintenance, amount- 
ing to five dollars a week. 

The Highlander Folk School is a unique educational 
project. The school’s first classes were the result of 
conversations over woodpiles, as the members of the 
school worked shoulder to shoulder with their neigh- 
bors. From first to last, actual local situations or those 
in the mill towns from which the students come, fur- 
nish the subject matter for classes, from psychology to 
labor tactics. The school is nonfactional and the point- 
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of-view of all workers’ groups is objectively presented, 
although the study of actual situations gets more atten- 
tion. The school has participated actively in local 
strikes and members of its staff have been at the scene 
of every important southern strike since 1929. This 
experience resulted in the crystallizing of the main pur- 
pose of the school: to train rural and industrial leaders 
from the southern rank and file itself. Students who 
take part in the summer projects at the H. F. S. will 
have a highly interesting first-hand experience. 
Mires Horton. 
Monteagle, Tenn. 


Social Discovery in New York City 


WHAT is a “Summer Service” group? It is a group 
of undergraduates and recent graduates for service, 
study, and comradeship during part of the summer in 
a metropolitan center. Such groups are usually com- 
posed of both men and women from all parts of the 
country, representing thus a variety of viewpoints. 
l.eaders—some nationally known—are available for 
forums and conferences. 

In the New York group the members are assigned for 
definite service in various institutions—social settlements, 
recreational centers, orphan asylums, Y. M. C. A.’s 
and Y. W. C. A.’s in needy districts—in which they live 
and work without salary, except in some cases where 
room and board are given in exchange for services. 
The close contact of these students with underprivileged 
people affords insight into the personality and the needs 
of the city’s poor; they learn the human cost of inade- 
quate food, clothing, shelter and medical care; of igno- 
rance and of crowded living. The group meets fre- 
quently with outstanding leaders for discussion of the 
problems of modern society—race relations, world 
peace, crime, unemployment, relationships between cap- 
ital and labor, the complexity and interdependence of 
our society. Problems of personal religion and of reli- 
gious living are examined. 

Talk is not the sole source of information, however, 
for the group spends a good portion of its time visiting 
all sorts of institutions—-courts, prisons, unemployed 
shelters, rehabilitation projects for unemployed men, 
religious groups and sects, racial and national groups, 
political groups, trade unions, factories, model housing 
units, and the like. 

The problems that are raised, the impressions and 
ideas that are created by this continual working with 
people, this talking with and listening to well informed 
men and women, this observation of groups and institu- 
tions are pooled every so often in the proverbial “bull 
session.” These sessions go far toward deepening the 
insight and coordinating the ideas of the group mem- 
bers. As these young men and young women work, 
think, and play together they naturally develop a strong 
spirit of fellowship which in itself is worth the time, 
energy and money involved. Joun H. Nixon. 


Swarthmore, 35. 
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New York slum street 


In a Maine Village 
EXETER is a typical Maine village. It boasts a store 
and a post office; its population of 750 is spread over a 
fairly large territory. Peas and potatoes are the two 
crops, affording practically the only chance for employ- 
ment. Men, women, and children work all day in the 
pea and potato fields for a few cents. And when the 
crops are gone, there is practically no work to be had. 
In the winter the children trudge over deep snows two 
or even four miles to the small schoolhouse. (Little 
Nathalie, aged 11, walked to school all through last 
winter, wearing her mother’s shoes and no overshoes. ) 
For recreation the villagers have to depend on them- 
selves. There are no movies, no concerts, no libraries. 
The nearest town is eight miles distant, but not often 
do the Exeter farmers take “time off” for such a trip. 

To Exeter we traveled last summer—eight girls from 
seven different colleges under two advisors, Katharine 
Grammer and Margaret Teague. All were volunteers 
and for four weeks we lived in a big farmhouse, lent by 
a former resident of Exeter, and conducted a Daily 
Vacation School there. From 40 the first day the en- 
rollment mounted to over 100. Two girls drove about 
50 miles each, daily, collecting children who lived too 
far to walk. These “chauffeurs” were able to see the 
homes and to talk with the families and thus learn their 
problems and their needs. They are desperately poor 
but hard working. As one mother explained, “It is hard 
to get the clothes clean without soap.” 

Our Vacation School was divided into three classes— 
kindergarten, junior, and senior groups—each class 
working on the theme of an ideal Christian community. 
And when the time for games came—can you realize 
that those children did not know what to do with a ball 
and had no idea of organized team competition? Music, 














books, and handicraft please them immensely and now 
they have new interests to help them through the hard 
winters and during the summer when it is possible for 
some of them to get together. 

It is an Anglo-Saxon community, unfortunately 
marred by the inevitable inbreeding of a small and iso- 
lated society. Marriage at eleven or twelve years is not 
uncommon, and the usual large families exist in poverty. 
They are courageous against tremendous social and eco- 
nomic odds. Young college people have an opportunity 
to help them. You have no idea what the term “rural 
area’ means until you get to work in one! It is actually 
thrilling to get to know these people, to help them learn 
how to work and play, and to be able to meet their eager 
desires for new interests and new ideas! 

ConsTANCE Lucas. 

Mount Holyoke. 


a 
THE JOB OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


: 


(From page 188.) 


“isms” or passionate worship. For they know only of 
one Lord. 

But while the restoration of the Christian commu- 
nity is the first and most urgent job for Christians to- 
day, it is not all of their job. It is true that the world 
needs above all to be reminded of its responsibility to 
a living God and that, in order to refrain it from ab- 
solutizing its passions and idols, it needs to be con- 
stantly confronted with the message of the sole sover- 
eignty of God and the limitations of men. But this 
does not mean that the Christian community is to hold 
itself aloof from the world and to become an aim in 
itself. The Christian attitude to the world can be de- 
scribed in terms of the movement of a pendulum. 
Christianity enters into the world and it withdraws out 
of the world by a process as rhythmical and as indis- 
pensable for its life as breathing is to the human body. 
It may withdraw from the world only when its own 
spiritual situation demands it, temporarily, and with a 
view to preparing itself to enter more deeply and more 
effectively into the world’s life. 

The job of the Christian community in the world and 
in dealing with the affairs of the world is not to choose 
one of the many possible systems of economic, social 
and political relationships and to label it as the Christian 
system. It is even less to construct impossible systems 
which forget the realities of human sin and limitation. 
The job of the Christian community is, whenever God 
gives it enough faith and insight to do so, to speak 
prophetically (that is with the same concreteness and 
the same exclusive concern about the realization of 
God’s will as did the prophets of the Old Testament) 
to the living issues of the moment. In other words, not 
resolutions about the world as it might be, not beautiful 
principles, not just the message which the nation. or the 
Church people like to hear, but that which the Church 
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believes, on the basis of confrontation with God’s word 
in Bible and prayer, to be God’s will here and now. 

And then the Christian community is to send out its 
ambassadors. Imagine what it would mean to the world 
if Christian men in politics and economics, in diplomacy 
and business would begin to consider themselves again 
as carrying a mandate from a world-wide community 
which supports them not merely by counsels of perfec- 
tion but by efforts of common thought, prayer and ac- 
tion, in steering a Christian course. Even today there 
are here and there the beginnings of a Christian com- 
munity which does precisely this thing for those who 
have enough vision to enter spiritually into a larger fel- 
lowship. In some of the cecumenical movements and in 
our own World’s Student Christian Federation things 
have been happening, which could not have happened if 
there were no real Christian community to explain them. 
What has been possible between Christian students from 
France and Germany, from China and Japan, from the 
white and black races in South Africa and the U. S. A. 
and that not merely on a plane of sentiment but on a 
plane of concrete political and social attitudes, is just 
enough to confirm our conviction that here and nowhere 
else there is hope for the world. 

‘Is there any more worth-while task for young Chris- 
tians today than this pioneering for the coming Chris- 
tian community? As pioneers they must of course real- 
ize that they are not exploring for their own sakes but 
for the sake of the armies which they represent. In 
other words, theirs is not the job to form an artificial 
Christian community apart from the Christian churches, 
not even a special World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Church (which would be as unchristian as the 
race-or class-churches). As pioneers they are simply 
to explore the possibilities, to show the way and to call 
their fellow Christians to follow them. But as pioneers 
they will experience the great joy of discovery, of get- 
ting a first glimpse of the promised land. 

We dare not and cannot claim that the Christian com- 
munity will work sudden and spectacular miracles and 
solve the problems of our present world order. Those 
who are still naive enough to believe in the possibility 
of such miracles and of final solutions of the world’s 
problems will therefore do well to look elsewhere for 
a “way out.” But those who have understood that most 
revolutions in the social and political order are no more 
than a re-statement of the same old problems in other 
terms, will be ready to try this slower but more radical 
way. 

In the last analysis, however, the main question is not 
the one of success and practicability. More important 
even than the possibility of finding a solution for the 
world’s ills, is the question put to us by God, whether 
we respond to our calling. Thus we are back at the 
beginning. The job of the Christian community is first 
and last to form a strong unit of men who put them- 
selves completely at the service of their Master. Only 
thus can it truly serve the world, for he alone is able to 
carry the world’s burden and to bring in the day of its 
total renewal. 
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THE 
CROW’S NEST 


AT THE opening of this college year I defined the job 
of the man in the crow’s nest. I wrote that he was there 
to tell what he saw and to say fearlessly what, in his 
judgment, were the meanings of the things he saw. 
Then I wrote, “It’s a crazy world I look out over as this 
summer ends.” No such trivial adjective will do any 
longer. The world into which this ship has nosed its 
way in the last seven months is a tragic world. I use 
that word in the most thoughtful meaning that can be 
attached to it and that meaning is not one of despair. 
It is a black meaning, but the blackness is the blackness 
of a thunderstorm beyond which lies the universe of 
light. And now, with the sea and the sky coming at us 
black and torn and driven by the wind, let’s look 
shrewdly at the kind of storm it is. 


HERE at home it grows more and more obvious that 
the NRA smile is not enough. It is not enough in 
either direction. It is not radical enough to save its own 
collective bargaining pledge (the famous 7-A clause) 
from the inroads of reactionary judges. It is not rad- 
ical enough to save the most miserable people in the 
United States, the tenant farmers (‘“‘share-croppers”’ ) 
from being starved or shot by their landlords, because 
the latter in turn are being starved by the government’s 
crop-reduction program. Yet it is not conservative 
enough to persuade the capitalists that it really intends 
the salvation of private profit. The Liberty League 
snipes and quietly gathers prestige. Father Coughlin 
and the Louisiana Dictator (both thorough capitalists— 
don’t let any of their wild talk fool you) gather prestige, 
not so quietly. Mr. Hoover gets ready to take the 
stump. Cotton manufacturers in the South threaten to 
move their plants to South America. The one fact 
which the New Deal seems to think it can slide by, but 
which it will finally go to smash upon is that there are 
two absolutely irreconcilable interests in this country. 
The cheeriest smile in the world will not enable one to 
be going both east and west at the same time. 


AS I write these words an armed truce in Europe 
(armed, and how!) seems temporarily assured and 
some of us whose hair turned white last week may 
breathe again. That such a truce, upon such terms, 
with such bases of intense fear, hatred, conflicting in- 
terests and subtle balance of power, can last years or 
even months is wholly beyond belief. Though the im- 
mediate result in this country was to jam through Con- 
gress some bills that will probably keep us out of a Eu- 
ropean war (as long as it serves our masters’ interests 
to stay out), it did not widen by a millimetre our dis- 
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tance from an Asiatic war. We are still going to wave 
the grandest naval manceuvers in our history under the 
noses of the Japanese. Amid the most widespread peace 
sentiment since 1916, Congress and the state legislatures 
bristle with bills of espionage and allegiance such as we 
have not seen since 1917. Most of these measures will 
not be passed—not just yet. But we have authorized 
the biggest navy in our history. Why? The front page 
of every morning paper, during the past week, told any- 
one who can put two and two together: we are about to 
take steps to combat the Japanese cotton industry, which 
is menacing our own. There you have it. There you 
have all the contemporary history in miniature. 


IF IT is not cotton it is colonies; and the little Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan opera between Abyssinia and Italy, trivial 
enough at the moment, is the first smoke of the mon- 
strous jinn who is to come out of the African bottle. 
It was a shrewd stroke for the white nations to relieve 
the strain of their intolerable friction upon one another 
by the partition of Africa. In that way they opened 
fabulous reserves of raw materials and markets—so 
long as Africa remained nonindustrial. But it could 
not remain nonindustrial. The very process of making 
Africans suitable to buy from and sell to educated them 
to buy and sell for themselves. Thus capitalism always 
fatally transforms its clients into competitors. Japan is 
now the ripe fruit of that process. Africa is the green 
bud. A bud of hatred, race-war and death. 


SUCH are the roots of the tragic struggle which may 
or may not reach a climax in my lifetime but which 
certainly will in yours. There is no possibility of es- 
caping it. The share-croppers, tlie Japanese, the Abys- 
sinians—each in their own way symbolize and presage 
it. How in that day can one sensitive to life, to the 
tender and precious meanings of life, keep his soul? 
How, if at all, is he to “meet unmerited suffering with 
dignity and courage”? In my judgment he can do so 
only upon one condition: that he possess an exception- 
ally high sense of social responsibility with a bottomless 
pool of inner peace. The love of man and the love of 
God. I cannot take space here to specify what each 
will compel him to do in the hours of crisis. I am sure 
that with either alone he will be in hell. With social 
responsibility alone he will go mad from strain. To 
inner peace alone, even the peace of God, he cannot 
cling; for God will have gone away and left him. God 
will be out there with the lowliest and the lost. Blessed 
will be the man then whose Christianity consists of so- 
cial responsibility and inner peace, fully welded. 


Ri PC. 








THE 
ROUND WORLD 


“Render Unto Caesar” 





Jacques Martin of the French Movement, who re- 
fused military service in 1932 and consequently spent 
seven months in prison, has again refused to enter the 
army. On February 22d he was tried in Marseille be- 
fore the military tribunal. In spite of the very strong 
declarations of the witnesses, of the energetic pleading 
of his lawyer, André Philip, and of Martin’s own obvi- 
ously sincere explanation of his Christian position, he 
was condemned to a year of imprisonment, which is the 
maximum punishment for refusal of military service. 
The decision was reached by majority vote, indicating 
that the court was not unanimous. 

The following questions and answers may serve to 
show the spirit of the trial, which made a deep impres- 
sion on the many friends of Martin who were present: 

The President: “You appeal to the gospel. But 
Christ has said, ‘Give to Cesar what belongs to him’ 
and Cesar was Roman, the oppressor.” 

Vartin: “One should obey Cesar but not accept all 
his claims.” 

The President: “You have a parish. Do you propa- 
gate your theories ?” 

Martin: “No. I preach the gospel; that is something 
quite different.” 

The President: “Are you prepared to persist in this 
attitude ?” 

Martin; “It is an attitude which does not come from 
me but from God who inspires me.” 

The President; “But many priests and pastors have 
done their duty splendidly during the war and have 
given their lives for their country.” 

Martin: “God inspires me. Our obedience must be 
to him alone. I accept the punishment which you will 
inflict on me for breaking a human law which is how- 
ever transcended by a commandment of God.” 

And we quote from the public prosecutor: ‘‘Con- 
scientious objection is a doctrine of pride and egoism. 
We love peace too much to become pacifists. You, you 
hasten the day of war. You pretend to be friends of 
humanity but you are the worst enemies of that portion 
of humanity which is France.” 

Both Jacques Martin and Philo Vernier are now held 
in the military prison in Marseille. Friends in the 
French Movement are working for the passage of a law 
similar to those which in Scandinavian countries and in 
Holland enable conscientious objectors to choose civil 
service instead of military service. 

@ 
Hearst the Subversive 

It is hardly necessary to reiterate the charges which 
the academic world makes against Mr. Hearst. Suffice 
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it to say that he has proved to be one of the most per- 
nicious influences in America today; his insidious cam- 
paigns against free thought and free speech make him, 
much more than those he delights in baiting, a danger- 
ous and undesirable element; for his are the activities 
which really are subversive to American ideals. 

College students can actually do something about Mr. 
Hearst. He has even thoughtfully provided a clue, in 
that pretty front-page confession he makes daily: 
“There is no substitute for circulation.” Well then, 
there is the answer. Even if it must be at the expense 
of an O. O. McIntyre or a Damon Runyon, the sacrifice 
is well worth making—Don't Read Hearst!—From the 
Barnard Bulletin. 

e 
Leper Colony 

by decree of the president of the republic of Para- 
guay, a beautiful and extensive tract of about 2,500 
acres was set aside early this year to be used as a leper 
colony. This is located near the little town of Sapucay, 
about 75 miles from Asuncion, the capital. The colony 
is under the general direction of the council of the med- 
ical faculty of the National University. 

Immediate plans call for the construction of 36 cot- 
tages. For building and for the work of cleaning up 
the land the government is using Bolivian prisoners. 
Plans provide also for the construction of a general 
hospital, a laboratory and other necessary buildings. 
About fifty men and twenty women lepers who were 
being cared for in Ascuncion have been transferred to 
this colony. It will furnish refuge, not only to lepers in 
Paraguay, of which perhaps there are more than 5,000, 
but also to many others on the continent who may be 


able to go there. 
3 


European Theologs 

The Theological Student Conferences of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation are building a tradition. 
Four meetings of this kind (Canterbury 1931, Basle 
1932, Lund 1934 and York 1935) have followed each 
other at relatively short intervals. One notices a cer- 
tain continuity in the discussions, The difference in 
confessions and especially the difference between 
Anglo-Saxon and continental thought is very real. It 
becomes again clear that the dialectical theology makes 
little impression on Anglo-Saxon mentality and that 
it is very hard for continentals to understand the 
thought-world of Anglicanism. We must therefore be 
grateful for these meetings with their cecumenical sig- 
nificance. It is no exaggeration that this is useful work 
of preparation for the “Lausanne” Movement.”—A 
Dutch theolog. 
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Pacific Area Scholarships.. Exchange scholarships 
are proving so satisfactory at both the giving and receiv- 
ing ends that they are being offered again this year at 
Lingnan University (Canton, China) and at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii (Honolulu). At either center, a rare 
international experience awaits the lucky student chosen. 
Candidates must be sophs or juniors of above-average 
scholarship; other considerations are: good health, 
Christian character, interest in interracial and interna- 
tional matters, proficiency in arts or sports. 

At the University of Hawaii a successful plan has 
been operative for some years for mutual exchange of 
students between Hawaii and colleges of the U. S. 
mainland. During the present year eighteen such 
“exchanges” are in effect. The Lingnan plan, not 
necessarily an “exchange,” offers to acceptable students 
free tuition and room. For the year in China the stu- 
dent would need to have $700, this sum including the 
cost of round-trip travel from a Pacific Coast point and 
including also some travel in China and Japan. Inter- 
ested persons are invited to correspond with: Frank S. 
Wilson, Charles Atherton House, Honolulu, and Olin 
D. Wannamaker, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(sending identical letters to both places will save time 
in correspondence ). 


Social Security. Over 500 social security bills have 
been introduced into state and national legislatures! 
These proposals are a result of and at the same time a 
symptom of widespread interest in the problem of social 
security. Many campus Christian and social problems 
groups will wish to promote reading and discussion, 
using these excellent helps: 

“The Economic News Sheet,” edited by Rose Terlin, 
who with Harry Bone is secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Economics of the (men and women’s) Na- 
tional Student Christian Councils. The “sheet” is a 
mine of information about social security, its back- 
ground and the current issues. Get a copy (free) from 
Rose Terlin, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Pamphlets published by the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security: The Need for Economic Security 
in the United States; Old Age Security; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; Child Welfare. Any number of free 
copies may be secured by writing to: Edwin E. Witte, 
Committee on Economic Security, Walker-Johnson 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Hell Week has been voted out at Dickinson. The 
death of a student, while not positively traceable to the 
recent initiation activities, hastened the action of the 
fraternities council in abolishing Hell Week practices. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


—on the local campus 


In Oregon the state legislature has passed a law as- 
sessing students a compulsory fee of $15 for athletics, 
dances, rallies. Students, under the leadership of Dick 
Neuberger, former militant editor of the school daily, 
have filed papers for a referendum. The bill is being 
referred to the people of the state and thus student- 
sponsored direct legislation—probably the first in our 
national history—is under way. At Oregon last month 
a faculty vote on the question of compulsory military 
drill brought a 42-42 vote, with President Boyer casting 
the decisive forty-third vote to continue compulsory 
military training. 


Princeton Drops Compulsory Chapel. According to 
the United Press reports university trustees have voted 
to discontinue required chapel attendance for juniors 
and seniors. Two elective courses in religion are to be 
added to the curriculum offering “knowledge and under- 
standing of the fundamental religious forces.” 


Michigan's New Deal. On its entrance into office the 
1934-35 cabinet scrapped all traditional activities, and on 
the basis of a careful survey planned a program to meet 
present campus needs. At Michigan the Student 
Church Guilds are doing good work in meeting the spir- 
itual needs of students. Accordingly the S. C. A. 
planned its major activities in the area of social action. 
A cabinet member, trained director in sociology, plans 
tours of discovery in Chicago and other cities. A Fresh- 
Air Camp for under-privileged boys is maintained. 
Foreign students on the campus are aided. For the first 
time, women are included in the cabinet. “The feminine 
viewpoint,” writes our correspondent, “is thus easily 
attained and is always considered with good results, in- 
asmuch as the student world is not wholly composed of 
men!” Continuing: “Lane Hall has taken on new life. 
Lecturers of note speak on varied subjects under the 
auspices of the §. C. A.; meetings and conferences fol- 
low one another in rapid succession; the campus has dis- 
covered a lively organization, challenging respect and 
attention.” Finances are in excellent shape, with prac- 
tically every project self-supporting. Fight for a new 
type of student government is now claiming some of 
the energies of the S. C. A. 


Diamond Jubilee. A Conference on Religious Edu- 
cation was a distinctive feature of the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration at Louisiana State. Held under the sponsor- 
ship of the University Religious Council the conference 
had for its theme “The Place and Responsibility of the 
State University in Religious Education.” In his ad- 
dress President Smith of the University pointed out 
that during the past year credit courses in religion had 














been given and that next year courses for freshmen will 
be added. In addition to curriculum courses a varied 
program of religious education is promoted on the 


campus cooperatively by the university and several reli- 
gious groups. 


Boys. A new departure at Northwestern is work 
with delinquent boys in cooperation with the Juvenile 
Department of the City of Evanston. Two hundred 
boys have been brought into fifteen clubs, each under a 
student leader who meets with it and helps the group 
work out a program. A member of the swimming team 
acts as coach Saturday afternoons when the pool is free ; 
another student takes responsibility for the athletic 
schedule. Trips to Chicago to attend broadcasts, news- 
paper plants, museums, have been interesting for the 
boys. The City Council, interested in the project, has 
appropriated a sum of money for athletic equipment 
and incidental expenses. 


Testimonial. He came to “Illini” to study chemical 
engineering. In February he got his degree from the 
university and with it a testimonial dinner attended by 
seventy-five friends who told him in no uncertain lan- 
guage that he had rendered four years of valuable serv- 
ice in boys’ work. During freshman year John Hohena- 
gel led a club of grade school boys—* Friendly Indians.” 
In his senior year he enlisted and coached thirty-five stu- 
dent leaders of 450 boys. At the testimonial dinner a 
book, signed by all the 450 ‘Friendly Indians” told the 
big Chief what they thought of him. 


Hope. Through the Yale Hope Mission undergrad- 
uates are enabled to render service to large numbers of 
destitute men to whom the mission offers a bed and food 
and the services of an employment agency. Students 
teach rudiments of English grammar and arithmetic, 
lead discussion groups and worship services. The first 
contact with these hopeless floaters—all unemployed 
and many unemployable—is to most students a distinct 
shock. No lecture or textbook ever demonstrated more 
clearly the impassé into which large numbers of the na- 
tion’s rugged individuals have come. 


Debaters Return. Back from a 40,000-mile trip 
around the world, the speeches of Robert Burns and 
Lyle Spencer enlivened the annual dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Y. M. C. A. 


annual. 


its forty-seventh 
A sizable world map, the travel route picked 


out in lighted electric bulbs, was placed back of the 
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speakers. On the trip Spencer accompanied Burns as 
far as Sydney, Australia, when serious illness forced 
his return to America. Burns continued alone, winning 
42 decision debates, having no defeats, and speaking be- 
fore scores of student and community groups. Twenty- 
three countries were visited. Both young men are in 
demand for speaking engagements in colleges near and 
far. (Write H. L. Seamans, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle.) 


“Religion in the News.” Walter Van Kirk’s interest- 
ing period on the air comes on Saturdays at 7 to 7:15 
p.m., Eastern Standard Time, WEAF network. In 
engagingly popular style, “Religion on the Air’’ keeps 
us up-to-date on significant current happenings in the 
world of religion. 


Purposeful Protest. It is estimated that 150,000 stu- 
dents, despite inclement weather, participated on April 
12 in public demonstrations against war. In many 
places the administration joined with the students. Thus 
at Johns Hopkins, all classes were dismissed at eleven 
o'clock for an all-college demonstration sanctioned by 
President Ames, and seven faculty members spoke on 
issues involved in the “strike” and in the Loyalty Oath 
sill then before the state legislature. At Penn State 
“Peace on Earth,” antiwar drama, was presented Fri- 
day night by the college players and the next day 1,500 
students jammed the college auditorium in an enthu- 
siastic meeting. At West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege the student paper came out in a “Face the Issue” 
edition with twenty columns devoted to the question in 
hand; at the University of Pittsburgh student leaders 
won permission for all who cared to, to leave their 
classes and participate in a demonstration which packed 
the auditorium to overflowing. Doane College utilized 
with good effect a poster-enlivened parade and soap-box 
speakers drawn from the debater’s group. In many 
places where codoperative arrangements had not been 
worked out, disorder prevailed. In New York City the 
Fire Department and the Police Department were called 
into service to prevent students leaving buildings. In 
Berkeley twenty-three students were arrested for dis- 
tributing handbills advertising the antiwar meeting! In 
San Jose one student was dismissed from college for 
distributing handbills; at Hunter, six have been sus- 
pended. At Harvard, “vigilantes” seized the two lead- 
ers of the peace demonstration, knocked them uncon- 
scious and shaved their heads. 


Doane College section of the 
Student Peace Army 
of 150,000 
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Cause and Cure of War. To Worcester came repre- 
sentatives of New England colleges for a three-day con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War. They discussed 
concrete methods of organization for peace on the local 
campus, and definite social action. One session centered 
around “The Stake of Labor in a Warless World,” with 
addresses from the angles of union organizations and of 
the International Labor Organization. Among the 
speakers were Senator Nye, Hornell Hart of Harvard, 
Walter Van Kirk of the Federal Council of Churches. 


Cancel the Navy Maneuvers. President Roosevelt 
has been the recipient of a flood of letters and telegrams 
from students all over the country, protesting the stag- 
gering army and navy national budgets and the naval 
manceuvers scheduled for Pacific waters within gunshot 
of Japan itself. An excellent procedure, suggestive for 
other groups, is that followed at the Yale Christian 
Association: the President called the cabinet together, 
urged them to write personal letters to President Roose- 
velt and asked for authority to send a telegram from the 
Association as a whole. He urged them in their letters 
to be specific and show that in the interests of peace the 
manceuvers of our fleet, if held at all this summer, 
should not be held at the Aleutians, which are 3,000 
miles from our own mainland and within 600 miles of 
the Japanese coast. If you have not expressed your 
view on this question do so at once and get influential 
persons and groups to do so. Address President Roose- 
velt at the White House, Washington, D. C., and send 
copies to Secretary of State Cordell Hull and to Senator 
Key Pittmann, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Thus, The Review. The Student Religious Council 
at Massachusetts State College decided to publish a 
periodical, open to student and faculty writers on ques- 
tions of national and international importance, with 
equal opportunity for the expression of opposing views. 
Thus, The Review—in eight-page multigraphed form, 
its first issue given to a discussion of armed prepared- 
ness as a means of preserving world peace. The Editor 
reports difficulty in securing an article upholding the 
policy of military preparedness, so he presented that 
view himself, stating the familiar arguments which our 
majors and chamber of commerce speakers have made so 
familiar. A faculty writer contributes a well-reasoned 
“Opinion on Modern War,” tending to prove its futility 
as a means to any civilized end. 





Float. A graphic entry in the Round-Up Parade at 
the University of Texas consisted of: a huge globe, a 
world map painted on it; on top of the globe a giant 
red firecracker labeled “War”; at the side of the float 
a frock-tailed and silk-hatted figure, trying to ignite the 
firecracker with a flaming torch. (Four dollars and a 
lot of work was the cost of this exhibit.) 


Nonviolence. \Wirby Page is leading student discus- 
sion groups in Los Angeles and other Pacific Coast cen- 
ters on “The Strategy of Nonviolence in International 
and Economic Affairs.” (See his article on another 
page in this issue. ) 
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Cartoon by Paul Norris, President of the Y. M. C. A., Midland 
College, at Fremont, Nebraska 


Anti-Lynch Bill. Students, in places where groups 
have been discussing issues arising out of race prob- 
lems, have been voicing, to their congressmen and sena- 
tors, support of the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynch Bill. 
Two hundred students at Johnson C. Smith University 
sent to President Roosevelt a signed statement approv- 
ing the measure as a move toward national control of 
lawlessness. 


Missions Criticized. At the recent conference on 
“Missions and the Modern Student” at the University 
of Toronto there was a good deal of frank criticism of 
the general policy denoted by the word “missions” and 
of the policy of present day missions. After the open- 
ing address three students spoke for five minutes, each 
raising questions. Missions may have been good in the 
past, but cannot their place be taken now by secular and 
general movements? Has Christianity really a univer- 
sal contribution to make? Can Christianity fit into 
other than a western background? Does Christianity 
get at the real problem of civilization or does it insulate 
religion from those problems? Why do not mission- 
aries in countries where large proportions of the people 
are oppressed point the way to freedom by fighting the 
forces of oppression? Do missions give only the “pala- 
table” part of Christianity to people? Are missionaries 
interested in getting men to live better lives or in getting 
them into a certain religious sect? Are we sure that we 
have understood Christianity ourselves? Are we ready 
to receive additions to Christianity from other religions ? 

Jesse R. Wilson, in the opening address, answered the 
“why” of modern missions. He made it clear that mis- 
sionary endeavor rests upon two facts: first, the funda- 
mental kinship of the human race—the differences are 
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superficial while the similarities are basic ; 


and second, 
the “oneness” of human need for understanding and 
friendship. God as revealed in Jesus Christ meets that 
basic human need. Several aspects of present-day mis- 
sions were presented at the conference—social work, 
rural work, educational work and home missions. Mis- 
sionaries, home on furlough, spoke and led discussion 
on these topics. The week-end closed with a chapel 
service on Sunday evening. The conference was per- 
haps chiefly successful in that it raised and clarified mis- 
sionary issues. Not all were cleared up but at least they 
were bared. 


Natwe Churches. Within the past two years in two 
mission lands, the national (native) Christians have or- 
ganized into a National Church and we now have the 
“Church of Christ in Siam” and the “Evangelical 
Church of Persia.” These are the most recent illustra- 
tions of the consummation of many years of labor by 
missionaries and national Christians. 


An International Fellowship banquet is an annual 
event of importance in Maryville, Mo., a rural town, site 
of Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. Student 
teachers of high school and college, business and pro- 
fessional men and women join in a banquet of fellow- 
ship, dedicated to world peace and understanding of 
other nations and cultures. The main speaker at this 
year’s banquet was Mrs. Max Mayer, civic leader and 
director of the Des Moines Jewish Community Center. 
Banners and flags of many nations made an appropriate 
background for an impressive ceremony in which inter- 
national torches were lighted. Greetings were received 
from the Ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and many other countries. It is felt that this 
international event, sponsored by the student Y. M. 
C. A., renders a great service to the college and to the 
town. 


The White Dinner is now an established tradition at 
Wilson College. Each year a foreign student is invited 
to the campus; a festive dinner set with white candles, 
is a feature of the occasion. Pledge cards are placed 
on the table and contributions go toward a fund which 
will enable a foreign student to attend Wilson. Two 





PLANS FOR 
SUMMER STUDY? 


Send for our Summer Quarter Catalogue 
of varied and stimulating courses for pastors 
and religious workers. Joint Summer Ses- 
sion with the University of Chicago Divinity 


School. Full academic Credit. 
First term: July 17 to July 24 
Second term: July 25 to August 30 


Faculty contains distinguished visiting pro- 
fessors from other institutions. Full infor- 
mation on request. Address: 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 














girls have already graduated through the aid of this 
World Fellowship Fund. The dinner was a marked 
success this year. Charlotte Blue Owl, charming Indian 
student from Bucknell University, brought a message 
of world consciousness to the group. The pledges of 
more than $600 attested the genuine interest in the 
project. 


Pacific Northwest. “Dad” Elliott at Linfield College 
led a series of meetings which were a iead-off for six 
weeks of visits to colleges in the region. Kirby Page 
in the first two weeks of April, and Bruce Curry in the 
last two weeks, followed busy schedules of college visits. 


Travelers Aid. Students who plan a “lone traveler” 
invasion of Europe this summer will do well to investi- 
gate the “International Student Identity Card.” It 
costs one dollar but entitles bona fide students to re- 
duced rates on visas, hotels, railroads and museum fees. 
Useful also is the Handbook of Student Travel (also 
$1). Secure from National Student Federation of 
America, 8 West 40 Street, New York City. 

Inquiry. A group of socially-minded students con- 
fronted the Yale administration recently to ask the rea- 
son for a pay cut of the lowest-paid workers—janitors, 
campus police et al—as a means of meeting an annual 
deficit, while faculty and administration salaries, they 
charged, have remained uncut during the depression. 
It would be “inexcusable incompetency” to pay these 
workers more, was the reported answer. 


Festivity. The May 3-5 week-end at West Liberty 
Teachers’ College will be given, successively, to: a 
party, Saturday morning hike; Saturday evening 
Mother-and-Daughter banquet; Sunday morning Go- 
to-Church in a body; Sunday afternoon, tea for faculty, 
students and friends. 


Liquor. On a recent afternoon and evening, sixty 
campus leaders were guests at a faculty home on the 
University of -Hawaii campus for a parley on problems 
arising in connection with liquor. They heard addresses 
by a local newspaper man, a sergeant of police, and sev- 
eral faculty and student speakers. 

Discovery. This from Penn State: “A program dis- 
covery of real significance this year was our use of the 
Freshman INTERCOLLEGIAN. At the organizational 
meeting of our Freshman Commission, selected articles 
were assigned which the potential members were re- 
quired to read and subsequently discuss with upper- 
class leaders and secretaries.” 


Conrad Hoffmann, returning from student meetings 
in Toronto and Montreal, is pledged to come back next 
year to spend three to five days on each campus to help 
work out an effective advance toward understanding be- 
tween Jewish and Christian students on the campus. 


Howard Friese, speaking on medical missions in Af- 
rica, had the interested attention of 131 medics at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dartmouth Weighs Its 
Fraternities 


At Dartmouth the administration has tended over a 
long period, to minimize the importance and influence 
of the Greek-letter fraternities. There are now twenty- 
six societies on the campus; all but one have national 
affiliation and two are “Jewish” fraternities. A num- 
ber were founded a century ago, and on the whole, the 
fraternity campus life has been a healthy one. 

The college has imposed some definite restrictions. 
\ maximum was set beyond which the cost of frater- 
nity-house construction may not go. Influential socie- 
ties occupy shoddy dwelling houses, nearly a hundred 
years old. The newer houses are more sumptuous, but 
they are simple and inexpensive in comparison with the 
grand houses found on many campuses. Moreover, the 
college limits the number of members who may room 
in the fraternity houses to sixteen. A large number of 
dormitories built during the past fifteen years now 
house a sizeable proportion of the study body. 

Dining in the fraternity house is forbidden. All 
freshmen are required to have their meals in the college 
commons, and the members of the three upper classes 
eat in restaurants or eating clubs—a system which in 
some respects is quite unsatisfactory, but which does 
discourage any tendency toward the forming of cliques. 

Freshmen pledging is barred. The rushing regula- 
tions, controlled by the Interfraternity Council, have 
been changed almost every year, and no entirely satis- 
factory system has been found. This year, fraternities 
were denied the privilege of approaching the class of 
1937 for fraternity membership until September; then 
followed two hectic weeks of open houses, calling in 
the dormitories, exciting rushing, ending in pledge night 
when the delegations were formed. No doubt this 
system worked hardship on the weaker houses, but the 
freshmen were greatly relieved not to be bothered with 
fraternities during a whole year. Quite possibly some 
houses broke the rules, but on the whole the current 
method has seemed to be the best yet devised. 

It seems clear that the college has succeeded in mini- 
mizing fraternity influence, and emphasizing college 
spirit and loyalty. There is little talk about campus 
politics, although there is great enthusiasm over inter- 
fraternity contests in the various sports. The financial 
difficulties which have beset fraternities across the 
country have never been a major problem here—pri- 
marily because the capital investments, with the attend- 
ant mortgages, have never been very great. 

There is little effort in the Dartmouth fraternities to 
foster the intellectual life of their members. Appar- 
ently there are just two reasons for fraternity mem- 
bership. The first is the club features, the pleasant 
fellowship at ping-pong or pool. The second is, if you 
want to invite a girl for Carnival or houseparty she can 
be happily entertained at the fraternity. But many 
think the price rather high for these satisfactions. Na- 
tional fraternity affiliation seems to be less and less 
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important—except as a talking point in rushing season! 
There are at Dartmouth several senior societies cutting 
across fraternity lines and tending to undermine fra- 
ternity loyalties. 

It is not surprising, against this factual background, 
that there is serious talk at Dartmouth of following 
Yale’s example in dropping the whole fraternity sys- 
tem. Fraternity membership here is not a serious mat- 
ter; the ‘independent’? seems to have just as good a 
time in college, and is not conscious of being a “bar- 
barian’”’ or an outsider. The general feeling is that if 
fraternities fail to make membership much more sig- 
nificant and valuable than it now is, the system will 
inevitably collapse—with few tears shed. 

For more than a year a Commission, appointed by the 
president of the college, has been studying the fraternity 
situation in relation to the entire social environment of 
the college. A vast amount of opinion and factual data 
has been gathered and the Commission’s report 1s 
awaited with interest. 

Roy B, CHAMBERLAIN. 

Dartmouth. 

* 


“I Return My Pin” 


After a year as pledge, a frosh returned his pin with 
a letter of explanation in which he stated the reason 
for his action as follows (for obvious reasons it seems 
best to omit names here): 


I accepted a bid to this Fraternity because I believed that the 
friendships I would thereby form would be of tremendous value 
to me. I believed also that the fraternity offered an opportunity 
for association with a group of men interested in the construc- 
tive things of university life. I have made some friends whom 
I shall always cherish and hope to hold. . I am turning in 
my pin and resignation for the following reasons: 


1. I am not in accord with and do not wish to become part of 
a group of men who uphold no regulating standards regarding 
alcoholic drink in the house or at university group functions for 
which the entire Fraternity must bear responsibility. College 
men are thought of in terms of the group they are connected 
with; each member of a Fraternity must therefore share in the 
criticism brought upon the whole group by certain of its mem- 
bers. The standards which I have observed upheld by the 
active chapter are not in accord with my conception of the 
Fraternity as interpreted in the pledge manual. 


2. The attitude of certain members of the active chapter 
toward the House Mother indicate to me that the active chapter 
takes no responsibility for the conduct of its members; if this 
is true it breaks down the spirit which I had thought funda- 
mental to any Fraternity. 


3. Many of the active members who habitually gamble and 
drink to excess use their power as an active over a pledge to 
force a freshman pledge to take part in conduct which under 
normal conditions he would not participate in. This type of 
influence I consider destructive to character and absolutely con- 
trary to the program of any social fraternity in any university. 


Were I an active member of this Fraternity I would not with- 
draw but take my share of responsibility for correcting the con- 
ditions. . . . But as a pledge I realize I can say or do nothing 
and could take no aggressive action in the matter. I am there- 
fore returning my pin, 
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“Many an eager mind will feel that the 
fog has lifted and the hills of high reli- 
gion have really come into view.” 
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The Wayfarer 


Without any attempt at comparison or thought of 
comprehensive ratings of campus newspapers I feel con- 
strained to say that The Heights News of New York 
University does an unusually lively job of reporting 


campus happenings. Moreover the editorial staff man- 
ages to deal as intelligently with social, intellectual and 
religious discussions and developments as with the nor- 
mally over-reported round of athletic and fraternity 
events. 

“ 

For consistently constructive, hard-hitting editorial 
comment I have come to look to the Daily Pennsylva- 
nian. 

e 

The Living Church for March 30th prints the report 
of a questionnaire conducted among 400 students at 
Indiana State University. Some of the answers are in- 
teresting, suggestive, encouraging, ¢. g.: 

Doubtful 


vr Un- 
Question Yes No answered 
Do you believe in God? .............. 96% 3% 1% 
Do you believe in Jesus Christ? ...... 93% 5% 2% 
Do you attend church? ............... 89% 7% 4% 
Do you believe in prayer? ............ 89% 9% 2% 
Do you think religion conflicts with sci- 
MGT” Sc car hunmenvavitews Obas be ant 29% 66% 5% 
Do you think students today are reli- 
OS ele i er tenes - iy Sain EO 40% 45% 15% 
Do you think the Church should concern 
itself with such problems as politics, 
industrial questions, prohibition? .... 28% 66% 6% 
Have you ever read any Life of Christ? 63% 34% 3% 
a 


In a study of changing student attitudes at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Professor Angell reveals: 

1. Academic work is regarded as more important, social contact 
less sO; 

2. Of seven ways of spending leisure reading has jumped from 
sixth to first place; 

3. Sale of sex magazines has fallen precipitately; the library 
reports twice the former demand for Harpers and similar 
magazines ; 

4. As topics of conversation political and economic questions 

have advanced from sixth place in 1929 to first place in 1933; 
. A trend toward a social interpretation of religion; a slight 

increase in church attendance. 

. 

Here is a good place to send those end-of-the-year 
“old clothes.” The share-croppers and tenants in the 
South are in dire distress. They desperately need food 
and clothing. While students will do well to throw 
their full influence into the campaign for permanent im- 
provement of the economic status of tenant farmers, 
they should help alleviate the immediate suffering with 
gifts of money for food and shipments of clothing. 
Send to the Rev. Howard A. Kester, 2595 School 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 

" 

I note that my friend, John L. Mott, now secretary 
for foreign students at Cornell, is on September first 
to succeed Harry Edmonds as director of International 
House in New York City. 


wn 
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What a man! Albert Schweitzer, expert on Bach, 
artist on the organ, medical missionary in equatorial 
Africa, recently delivered the Gifford Lectures on “St. 
Paul” at the University of Edinburgh and the Hibbert 
Lectures on “Civilization” at Oxford. If you have not 
done so already, surely read his Out of My Life and 
Thought or The Forest Hospital at Lambarene. 

it 

King Derr, Chairman of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council, is serving as an “interne” in Washington, as- 
signed for special work with the Nye investigation of 
the munitions industry. 

s 


The newly elected General Secretary of the World’s 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A. is Miss Ruth Woodsmall 
of the U. S. A. 

é 


Dr. Charles M. (/n His Steps) Sheldon, of Topeka, 
has finally secured permission of Mr. Farley's depart- 
ment for the display of a Kellogg Peace Pact poster in 
front of the Topeka Post Office. This is a suggestion 
for active Christian World Education or similar student 
committees. 


[ am sorry to learn that for health reasons Paul 
Braisted is not to return, as planned for this’ spring, to 
Rangoon. This is a great loss to the work there, but a 
gain to us here in having one of his breadth of experi- 
ence and view in this country. 

a 

His many friends on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere 
will be glad to know that Egbert Hayes will be studying 
in this country next year, arriving via Europe about 
September first. 


The wee lady (below) is Carol Hoover, who with 
her mother is returning in style from her first day in 
nursery school. Lyman, I presume, is off leading a 
student conference—or behind the camera perhaps. 


THE WAYFARER. 


Here comes the 


youngest Hoover! 
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DON’T MISS THESE 
BOOKS 


MEN AND WOMEN OF FAR 
HORIZONS 
Compiled and Edited by JESSE R. WILSON 

Of special interest to college students because 
the articles appeared originally in “Far Hori- 
zons.' Written by keen, vigorous men and 
women, this is the best book to tell what a 
present-day missionary actually thinks of his 
job. “Congratulations on Men and Women 
of Far Horizons. A very fine book and 


I hope it will have a wide circulation.”--- 
William Lyon Phelps, Yale University. 


$1.00 


TYPHOON DAYS IN JAPAN 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 

Kagawa is one of the world’s most interesting 
men. Few have such wide interests. In this 
book he writes about everything from goat 
raising and bee culture to flaming evangelism 
and international relations. No wonder the 
book has gone to the sixth printing in less than 
a year! “A moving and passionate book,” 
Oakland Tribune; “Enjoyable reading,” 
Boston Transcript; ‘Very interesting,’ Brit- 
ish Weekly; “Impressive reading,” The 


Churchman. $1.00 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


NEW YORK 
Order from Booksellers 


























Correspondence 


Student contributions to this 
department are urgently invited 


“News” 
To THe Eprrors: 

In the interest of the World Peace, we write to pro- 
test against a recent Pathé News release. This re- 
lease not only was untruthful but was definitely an- 
tagonistic to peace in that it minimized very real efforts 
being made. The news reel in question gave a few 
flashes of small groups of half-hearted students, and 
claimed that these were all the Pathé men were able 
to find of the student peace demonstrations on April 
12. The announcer was virulently sarcastic, and in- 
ferred that this attitude was wholly sane and admirable. 

lronically enough, the Pathé Company released this 
film in Eugene, a town which had seen a remarkably 
effective rally of University of Oregon students on 
April 12. The demonstration was sponsored by the 
young church groups, and the parade of over a thou- 
sand was led by the Christian and American flags. The 
university faculty coéperated by dismissing all classes 
for the hour, and the high schools and the Eugene Bible 
College also joined the movement. The entire student 
body, numbering 2,500, became interested in the 
speeches made upon the library steps following the 
parade. 

We know of other successful demonstrations else- 
where as well, including one at Columbia, in Pathé’s 
own home town. 

Yet Pathe “gets away” with a release like that. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Harry W. Srong, Jr. 

Monmouth, Ore. 


a 
The “California Case” 
To THE Epirors: 

In connection with an article in a recent issue of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, entitled “What the Supreme Court 
Decided,”’ I wish to make the following comment: 

The source of the present R. O. T. C. controversy is 
the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862. The Supreme 
Court of the United States did not arbitrarily say to 
every young man in California, “You must take mili- 
tary training.” It simply construed the validity and 
constitutionality of the Morrill Act, the act of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature (March, 1868), and the order of the 
Board of Regents of the University of California, 
September, 1931. (See Article IX, Sec. 9, of the Con- 
stitution of the State of California.) That same legis- 
lature, and that same Board of Regents, could make 
military training optional, as have Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and the benefits to be derived from the Morrill 
Act would not thereby be forfeited. It is to the Legis- 
lature of California—not to the Supreme Court of the 
United States—that objections should be sent. 


WILLIAM BurKs. 
Austin. 
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is “Choice” Enough? 
To THE Eprrors: 

[ have read numerous articles in your magazine on 
the subject “Youth Must Choose.” You have never 
answered to my satisfaction this question that your 
writers have posed. Youth must choose—what? “The 
Christian way of living,” you answer. Very well. This 
is a fine start. But where do we go from there? With 
what class do we line up, to put this ideal into practice? 
What are we Christians out to accomplish now that we 
have chosen and wish to put our ideal into effect ? 

Very definite issues confront us today. We are faced 
with the necessity of embracing or resisting hunger, 
war and fascism. Is Christian pacifism enough to com- 
bat successfully these three nightmares? Or is the time 
past ripe for a militant Christianity—early Christianity 
—to step into the fray and regain through shedding its 
own sweat and blood its long lost right of leadership in 
the struggle of man toward peaceful brotherhood ? 

Before this reaches your office war may have broken 
out in Europe, war in which America most certainly 
must sooner or later become involved. Assuming that 
we have chosen the Christian way of living, what then 
specifically does our obligation imply? Are we to 
shoulder arms against our brothers? Or are we to lie 
in jail until the killing is over and our material masters 
have stabilized their uneasy golden crowns for a mo- 
ment? Or are we to enter a finish fight with the forces 
which cause hunger, war and facism—capitalism ? 

Youth must choose—lip service to Christianity? Or 
responsibly fighting with every ounce of mind and 
body for an ideal that is so exacting it goes out of ex- 
istence the moment it ceases to be practiced ? 

I want to see these questions answered by this maga- 
zine. And when they are answered to the full satisfac- 
tion of its readers, then put into action. 

EMERSON DAGGETT. 

Seattle. 

Our readers are invited to reply to this direct and 
challenging question. What does Christian “choice” 
imply for social action in specific situations—war, 
strikes, injustice? (Please try to say it in 400 words!) 
—TueE Epirors. 

* 
“Cracke rja ck’’ 
To THE Epitors: 

I have thoroughly enjoyed THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
AND Far Horizons this year. I think it has done a 
crackerjack job, which was very much needed, as a lit- 
erary organ of the Student Christian Movement. Visser 
‘t Hooft’s articles are priceless, and the student con- 
tributions are excellent also. Keep up the good work 
and power to you! JEAN HASTINGs. 

Mount Holyoke. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


The Decline of American Capitalism. By Lewis 
Corey. Covici Friede. $4.00 


The Nature of Capitalist Crisis. By John 
Strachey. Covici Friede. $3.00 


Partners in Plunder. By J. B. Matthews and 
R. E. Shalicross. Covici Friede. $2.50 


If I were an adviser to capitalists, | would urge them to set 
their best economic minds to work on demolishing the position 
of these books. However, this might prove to be a dangerous 
suggestion because if they really were the best minds, they might 
find the analyses and arguments unanswerable. The way lib- 
erals like A. A. Berle in his review in The Nation and George 
Soule in The New Republic were forced to make concessions to 
Corey and Strachey, respectively, is suggestive of what happens 
to liberals who respect statistical proof and consistent thinking 
when they run head onto such monumental works. 

In their books Corey and Strachey frankly are trying to prove 
that, if we are realistic, rather than repudiate the Marxist analy- 
sis of capitalist development we must admit its correctness. 
Quotations from the mouths of the bulwarks of the present order 
and statistical tables from their own journals tell the tale. The 
fundamental nature of this business crisis in relation to the whole 
trend of the capitalist system has been constantly emphasized by 
Marxian economics. Here we see how the relative and absolute 
slowing up in productive expansion, the limiting and restrictive 
nature of demand and the markets, the falling rate of profit are 
related to the inherent contradictions of capitalism. One of the 
effective indictments of the present economy is the mounting 
debt load in proportion to the amount of invested capital. 

Corey is at his best when he points to the inadequacy of nu- 
merous classical and New Deal economic platitudes. After quot- 
ing appreciatively from John Maurice Clark’s brilliant study of 
overhead costs, he summarizes the weakness of its orientation by 
declaring that “it is with exchange that state capitalism tinkers, 
for it cannot (except by committing suicide) tinker with the 
foundations of production.” Stuart Chase and Charles Beard 
as liberals who, when not thinking in romantic, ideal- 
istic terms politically, are glorifying state capitalist and not 
socialist trends in the New Deal. 

Strachey writes with more brilliance than the other authors 
under review. His canvas is a larger one than that of Mr. 
Cory, who limits himself to applying Marxism to an interpre- 
tation of American economic realities. After examining, in a 
devastating way, the traditional and less orthodox (“currency 
cranks”) analyses of the crisis of the capitalist economists, he 
turns to a remarkably lucid exposition of the Marxian system 
of economics. 

Ruth Shallcross (active, in her student days, in the Rocky 
Mountain Field Council) and J. B. Matthews (well known as 
a speaker at student conferences) show with gusto how business 
and its advertisers plunder us. They have written another “Con- 
sumers’ Research” book laden with illustrations which are hilari- 
ously funny when not painfully humiliating. What suckers we 
are! The authors go further, however, and point out that the 
present capitalist state machinery joins in this exploitation of 
the worker-consumer. Their economic analysis is weak com- 
pared with Strachey’s and their theory of “social fascism” which 
they would apply to all but communists is questionable. How- 
ever, along with Corey and Strachey, Matthews and Shallcross 
consider that only the revolutionary way out of the crisis and 
the establishment of socialism will be able to save us from bar- 
barism and chaos. Whether or not you agree with these writers 
and with the reviewer, I urge you to read these books—applying 
to them as much critical thinking as possible. They will pro- 


are seen 
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vide a good summer school course in economics in your own 
backyard and you ought to be able to get the books free from the 
public library. Francis A. Henson. 


Christ's Alternative to Communism. By E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. $2.00 


Stanley Jones has written a remarkable book. Haunted by 
the fact of a new social order in our world midst, he visited the 
Soviet Union on his way back to India, and then for two months 
discussed with a hundred Indian and foreign leaders in his 
Ashram up in the Himalayas, the Christian alternative to the 
Marxian challenge. He believes that Russia is succeeding ma- 
terially, here and now on this earth. The Christian world can- 
not, by alibi, evasion or postponement, claim that it can make 
good in some future heaven, but must answer the prayer “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth.” Mr. Jones thus states 
his thesis: 

“Christianity is headed toward a supreme crisis. This gen- 
eration will have to decide between militaristic, atheistic com- 
munism and the kingdom of God on earth, and this in both East 
and West, for the foundations of society are crumbling. 
Capitalism is the millstone around our necks as we strive to pull 
ourselves out of the morass. The whole basis of society must be 
shifted from competition to codperation. . . . Russia has founded 
its society on a higher principle, namely, that of codperation. 
That higher ideal will dawn upon most of us only when it 
begins to produce a higher standard of material well-being in 
Russia than competition is able to produce in other countries.” 

“The world decision between atheistic communism and the 
kingdom of God will probably be made in the next twenty-five 
years. We are now in the moment of the Great Hesitation. . . . 
The hour for piously passing resolutions has gone by. . .. We 
have this breathing space to set our house in order. . . . The 
world stage is more and more being set for a world decision. 
The kingdom of the Atheistic Mass Man and the kingdom of 
God are at the door of the world. This generation may have 
to decide which one it will take.” 

When Russia is offering the reality of social justice for the 
poor now, no profession of a mere ideal on our part can meet 
that challenge. Upon a basis frankly religious and Christian, 
Stanley Jones has written a stimulating, challenging, disturbing 
book. SHerwoop Eppy. 


Christianity Tested: Its Significance for 
Modern Missions. By Oscar Macmillan 
Buck. Revell. $2.00 


Convinced that the “future of the Christian religion is being 
determined in Asia,” Professor Buck proposes to study Christi- 
anity through the eyes of the non-Christian. He is concerned to 
discover the uniqueness of Christianity, not to the Christian but 
to the non-Christian, and to state that uniqueness without the con- 
fusion of ideas, symbols, ancient grievances and misunderstand- 
ings. Discipleship once meant a walk with Jesus and a learning 
of him, and not a full acceptance of Nicean formulations. Can 
this type of discipleship not be encouraged in Asia instead of 
denied and obstructed? The author points out contrasts be- 
tween the Europe which confronted the early Christian mission- 
aries and the Asia which confronts modern missionaries. Tac- 
tics developed for one effort are held to be futile in the present. 
The barriers which exist between Christian and non-Christian 
in Asia are presented first from the viewpoint of the Christian 
and then of the non-Christian. The latter discussion is especially 
significant. The author believes that these traditional barriers 
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can be circumvented: first if the missionary approach is based 
upon a friendly recognition of both similarities and dissimilari- 
ties in the world religions; second, if emphasis is placed upon 
the contribution of the unique in Christianity to Asians rather 
than upon statistics for Christians of the West; third, if em- 
phasis is placed upon the building of a Christian world com- 
munity. There is much in the volume which is informing and 
timely. If questions too large for answer in a single volume are 
raised, that fact will serve to inspire further inquiry. All who 
are interested in the future of Christianity should be concerned 
with the major issues confronting Christianity in Asia today. 
PAuL BRAISTED. 


a 
!Am a Christian. By Jesse R. Wilson. Student 
Volunteer Movement. Z5c. 


Frankly avoiding labels or a specialized vocabulary, Mr. Wil- 
son has set down his deepest convictions about the nature of a 
Christian experience; about the essentials of a Christian faith 
as distinct from mere morality or “religion”; about the prin- 
ciples of a Christian philosophy of life, and about a Christian 
hope for the world. 

The humanist and the so-called Christian radical would find 
little to applaud in this booklet; there is too much talk of the 
greatness of God, of the necessity of consciously acknowledging 
Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and our Master, and of 
the sinfulness of man, to please the humanist. And the social 
radical would regret the omission of reference to political and 
economic means of realizing the “Christian social order.” There 
are great numbers of sincere and active Christians, however, who 
should welcome this statement as another affirmation of their 
own convictions, and see in it the rallying call of another evan- 
gelical movement, one with a half century of dynamic Christian 
service behind it and whose challenge has been answered by the 
consecrated lives of thousands of Student Volunteers. 

Puiuip E. JAcos., 

Yale. 

a 
Social and Religious Problems of Young People. 
By Sidney A. Weston and S. Ralph Harlow 


Abingdon. $1.75 


Two master workers with young people offer in this book a 
new tool when it is imperatively needed. Dr. Weston deals 
with social problems; Dr. Harlow with religious problems. 
The age-old social and religious problems confront this genera- 
tion of young people in a guise entirely new and baffling. Here 
is a book dealing with the problems of youth in their own terms 
and in a way which conserves the democratic self-expression of 
the discussion technique. The case studies and source material 
that are offered must inevitably raise the procedure above the 
possibility of the group “sharing its own ignorances.” 

Witmer J. KITCHEN. 


Who's Who in this Issue 


Lesuig Bares Moss, secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America; world traveler. 

Hornet Hart, Professor of Social Ethics, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

Kirsy Pace, Contributing Editor to The Christian 
Century; author of Jesus or Christianity, Individualism 
or Socialism and other books. 

Francis A. Henson, frequent campus visitor as 
economist and secretary of International Student Serv- 
ice. 

CLARENCE P. SuHeEpp, author of the long-awaited and 
recently-published history, Two Centuries of Student 
Christian Movements. 

ReEINHOLD NiesBuHR, author of Reflections on the 
End of an Era and other books. 
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YOUR SUMMER 


A Directory of Ways to 


THIS list of summer research groups and other projects, while 
not complete, hints at the wide range of opportunity open to 
students who want to invest the “vacation” months profitably. 
Nearly all the groups listed are open to men and women ap- 
plicants. Membership in industrial research groups usually is 
limited to upperclassmen and graduates who have had some 
work in economics and sociology. All the groups are self- 
supporting: each person pays a membership fee of $1.00 to 
$5.00; and where paying jobs cannot be secured, students must 
cover their own living expenses, which range from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a week. 


Industrial and Social Research 


New YorK SUMMER ServVICE. Six to nine weeks, beginning 
June 25. Student members render definite service in welfare 
institutions, in some cases in exchange for room and board. 
Seminars; trips to prisons, courts, night markets, Negro Har- 
lem, Chinatown, Stock Exchange, flop-houses, etc. Write: 
Frank Olmstead, 100 Haven Avenue, New York City. 

KANSAS City INguiry. June 18-July 1. Spend three days 
job-hunting. Program of forums with labor leaders, employers, 
workers. Investigate housing, factory conditions, political sit- 
uations. Write: Stella Scurlock, 404 East Tenth Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Cotorapo INguirY. June 17-23. A study of consumer codp- 
eratives. The group will live in a mountain cabin on a codpera- 
tive economic basis; trips to near-by centers. Helen Topping, 
associate of Toyohiko, Kagawa, is one of the leaders. Write: 
Travis Taylor, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Houston STupDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY. One month, July or Au- 
gust. Attempt to find jobs and hold them for a month. Eve- 
ning seminars with economic, social, educational and political 
leaders. Write: Fern Babcock, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

PittsBURGH. Probaby three weeks, beginning June 24. Con- 
tacts with the steel industry; investigation of factory condi- 
tions; visits to miners’ homes; seminars. Write: W. W. 
Mendenhall, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA. Plans are being worked out for a period of 
several weeks of contact with industrial life. Live in settlement 
houses; participate in social service projects. Write: Rev. 
Frederick Igler, 3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston. June 27-July 26. Laboratory on social and indus- 
trial conditions in Greater Boston. Write: Gladys Taylor, 410 
Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

TRAVELING SEMINAR. After a two-day conference the group 
will make a tour of the sources of supply of our coal, steel, oil, 
textiles, milk and public utilities. Conferences with employers, 
workers, labor leaders. Write National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, 304 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Detroir. A few students may obtain jobs as workmen in the 
Ford plant. Write: Professor Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Los ANGELES. June 29-July 28. “A Summer Course in Co- 
Operatives.” Field work and visits in producers’ self-help and 
consumers cooperatives. Write: Helen E. Price, 715 S. Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CINCINNATI. Industrial Research. June 30-July 28. Write: 
Mary Klemm, Y. W. C. A., University of Cincinnati. 


Officers’ Training 


PRESIDENTS SCHOOL, Blue Ridge, N. C. June 18-July 24. 
Courses in religion, campus problems, Association organization. 
Tuition-scholarships available. Academic credit. Write: Dr. 
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Make the Summer Count 


W. D. Weatherford, Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

PRESIDENTS SCHOOL, New York City. July 9-August 16. In 
cooperation with Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary. Work-scholarships available. To help officers build 
a program adapted to their local campus needs. Trips of social 
discovery in New York City. Write: Katharine Duffield, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Camps, Institutes, Etc. 


SIERRA SEMINAR. During the month of August; at a camp 
high in the Sierras, near Fresno, California. Intensive study of 
the Life of Jesus to discover the source of his achievement. 
For graduates and undergraduates. Cost, approximately $45.00. 
Write: Helen Price, 928 West 8th Place, Los Angeles. Similar 
camps are planned, one at Estes Park, Colorado, and one “some- 
where” in Texas. Write: Fern Babcock, 404 East 10th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Camp MINEssINnG, Canada. Tentative dates July 15-August 
20. ‘Bible study camp designed for graduate students, faculty 
and staff people. Cost, about $20 a week. Write: Rev. Beverly 
Oaten, 1164 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

CAMP COUNSELLORS TRAINING Course. Camp Northover, 
Bound Brook, N. J., June 13-16. Instruction and practice in 
“specialties” and round table discussions. Write: Dr. M. Alice 
Asserson, Childs Welfare Federation, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Conpuct A CAmp for under-privileged youngsters, staffed and 
financed by students from your college. For suggestions grow- 
ing out of the Princeton Camp experience, write: Laurance 
Fenninger, Murray Brooks Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

SoctaList INstiruTeE. June 21-28. At the Rand School, New 
York City. Daily classes in Socialist theory and technique of 
organization. Seminars, conferences and a week-end at Camp 
Tamiment. Expenses, approximately $25. Write: The Rand 
School, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 

COMMONWEALTH COLLEGE. The summer session, July 1- 
September 7. Study social theory in outdoor classes. Ten 
weeks of study in an interesting social environment at a cost 
of $40. Write: Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. 

Home Service Work. Service in settlements and camps, 
American Indian schools, reform schools, among immigrants 
and mountain whites. Travel and maintenance are paid for 
some workers. American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia. 

Cc. C. C. Camps. The commandants of most of these camps 
welcome assistance of students in debates, concerts and lec- 
tures. No funds are available to pay for such services. Stu- 





New York Group (last summer) 
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dents interested in doing work of this kind should contact the 
C. C. C. camp nearest them. 


HIGHLANDER Fork Scuoor. A unique educational project in 
a Tennessee mountain community. Students can work during 
the summer on community surveys, assist in library and recrea- 
tional work; have first-hand contacts with codperative enter- 
prises. Some may participate in a traveling Chatauqua for 
which dramatic and musical abilities are essential. Write: 
James Dombrowski, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 


Peace CARAVANS. Two weeks’ intensive study and training ; 
then by teams for a speaking tour in clubs, churches, granges, 
camps. No salaries. Write: American Friends Service Com- 


mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS Service CAMp. Building a community for stranded 
miner families. Involves hard labor, experience in cooperative 
living, and an opportunity to render a real service. Campers 
are expected to pay own travel expenses and $125 for eight 
weeks. Write: American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia. 


INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. For _ teachers, 
ministers, graduate and undergraduate students interested in 
promoting world peace. Ten-day institutes to be held in June 
and early July at these university centers: Wellesley, Duke, 
Whittier, Reed, Mills, Haverford, Northwestern, Grinnell, and 
Atlanta, Ga. Write: American Friends Service Committee in 

uur region or: 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE oF HUMAN RELATIONS. Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., August 22-30. Under the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians. Study courses, 
round tables, lectures. Address: National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

COMMUNITY CENTERS. Vacation Bible Schools in rural com- 
munities. Write: Katharine Grammer, 106 Crest Road, 
Wellesley, Mass 


MANY CHURCHES promote home mission activities in which 
students may gain valuable experience. Write: Information 
Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


Going Abroad? 


STUDENT Work Camps. Students from many nations work 
and study together as they do constructive manual work in a 
rural community. Camps in Switzerland, Holland and Wales. 
Both men and women students may attend. Write: Interna- 
tional Student Service, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

Paris PsycnHovocicat Center. Courses for mature students; 
advanced groups and professional groups. July 15-August 16. 
Sessions at Cité Universitaire. Write: Harry Bone, Room 
802, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Moscow State University. Four weeks in the summer 
school for courses in English on various aspects of soviet so- 
ciety [wo weeks’ travel in Russia. Inclusive tour from 


U. S. A., June 29-September 3, $366. Write: National Stu- 
dent Federation of America, 8 West 40th Street, New York 


City. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS IN JAPAN. Three weeks’ summer vacation 
courses begin July 8 in Tokyo, Karnizawa and Kyoto. Japanese 
and American professors will lecture on the history, literature, 
economics and politics of Japan. Tuition, $10 a week. Write: 
Oriental Culture Society, 1 Tameike, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

JoURNALISTS IN GENEVA, July 4-13. World Conference of 
College editors and journalists. International Student Service, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

ScHOoL OF INTERNATIONAL StupiEs, Geneva. July 29-Septem- 
ber 6. Including a conference July 8-18, led by members of the 
Secretariat of the League and International Labor Office. Open 
to seniors only. Write: Dr. Ross McFarland, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR. July 22-August 1, 
in Geneva. The second international gathering of theologians, 
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under the auspices of the Autonomous Faculty of Theology of 
the University of Geneva. Correspond with: The Student Di- 
vision, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Paciric AREA STUDENT CONFERENCE, in the Philippine Is- 
lands, this summer. World Council of Youth invites student 
delegates from countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. Ap- 
plications must be made by May 21. Write: Alice Fraser, 
California Hotel, Glendale, Calif. 


SuMMER Courses AsproAp. A handy little booklet, published 
by the Hamburg American Line, lists summer schools on the 
Continent and in England, with dates and subjects of courses. 
Free copy on request from: The National Student Federation 
of America, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Recommended Tours 


Suerwoop Eppy is leading the fifteenth annual “Study Pil- 
erimage to Europe.” Educators, ministers, and publicists com- 
prise the group which makes many interesting contacts with 
European leaders, during the two months abroad. Sailing June 
26. $800 to $1,000. Address: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Francis A. HENSON will lead a group on a tour of the Soviet 
Union and Germany, meeting leaders in public life in important 
centers. Eight weeks; sailing June 22 on the Normandie. 
$449. Address: 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


StrupENT MoveMENT Towr, led by Wilmer and Beatrice 
Kitchen. High lights in the itinerary are attendance at the 
London Economics Conference; a week in a German work 
camp; some mountain climbing, and a look at the League of 
Nations. Eight weeks. $450. Address: W. J. Kitchen, 167 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Husert C. HerrinG will conduct the tenth annual Seminar 
in Mexico, to be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City, July 3- 
23. Lectures, round tables, field trips. Address: 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


L. I. D. Tour. Four weeks’ study in the summer session at 
Moscow State University; observation of Labor Movements in 
England, Austria, France, Switzerland. $385. Student League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


N. S. F. A. sponsors a low-priced tour to Germany. $280 is 
the inclusive price, sailing June 29 and back in New York 
August 9th. National Student Federation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Summer Student Conferences 


Blue Ridge, N. C. (men and women) ............. June 10-20 
Eagles Mere, Pa. (men and women) .............- June 14-22 
Estes Park, Colo. (men and women) ............--. June 6-16 
Hollister, Mo. (men and women) June 3-12 


Blairstown, N. J. (preparatory school, boys) June 22-27 


Kings Mountain, N. C. (men and women) .......... June 6-13 
Lake Couchiching, Ont. (Canada) (men and women) Sept. 11-20 
eee SeOE, WONNE, FOES bce esascncccncvessstar June 12-20 
LSet LeU, BENG, COMUNE) ce cncsecicsrsdhswesiun June 21-29 
Nn ee ee June 15-23 


Northfield, Mass.: Camp Becket (men) ........... June 10-18 
SO June 10-15 
Sackville, N. B. (Canada) (men and women) ..... May 23-30 
Seabeck, Wash. (men and women) ............... June 15-24 
Oe a eee eres June 19-27 


Federation Conferences 


July 15-21—Conference on Social and Industrial Problems— 
Swanwick, England. 


August 6-16—W. S. C. F. General Committee Meeting—Cham- 
coria, Bulgaria. 


August 31-September 6—Conference on Students and Missions 
—Basle. 
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STRIKE 
AGAINST 
WAR 








ENROLL NOW IN THE 


WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 


100 HAVEN AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


For those who are absolutely through with war 


Among the 9,000 members are 


Kirby Page --Harry Emerson Fosdick---Stephen S. Wise---Ralph Sockman 


Student Enrollment Committee: 


David R. Hunter | 
Frank Olmstead } 
Sherwood Eddy 

Sidney E. Goldstein 
Jessie Wallace Hughan 


Co-Chairmen 


Edwin C. Johnson 
Winnifred Wygal 
Theodore Graham 
University of Missouri 
Gordon B. Halstead 
University of Michigan 
Albert Hamilton 
University of California at L. A 
Charles Hart 
Ohio State University 
Virgil Lowder 
Washington, D. C. 
Waldo McNutt 
Washburn College, Kansas 
Gordon McWhirter 
University of California at Berkeley 
Alphonse A. Medved 
‘olgate-Rochester Seminary 


Luther Tucker 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Copy this declaration for the signatures of friends 








WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE ENROLLMENT BLANK 
Date 


“War is a crime against humanity. I therefore am deter- 
mined not to support any kind of war, international or civil, 
and to strive for the removal of all the causes of war.” 


Mr., Mrs., Miss 

Address 

Occupation nietidaledadial ral 
If you are between 18 and 30 years of age, please check (__). 
I wish to contribute as a member of the War Resisters 


League for the current year, the sum of ($1.00—$5.00— 
$10.00). 





Signers of our declaration are enrolled members of the War 
Resisters League: ACTIVE MEMBERS contribute at least 
one dollar or ten new memberships per year. 

















Social Change 


ahead ! 


Those who would build the new order must have an intel- 
ligent understanding of what is happening in the world 
today. These books are fundamental to such understanding: 


Must the Nation Plan ? Four Patterns of Revolution 
By BENSON Y. LANDIS By ETHAN COLTON 
How and why we got the “New Deal.’ An No former generation of Americans has found 
analysis and interpretation of its presuppositions, itself in such a maze of conflicting world forces. 
its aims and its accomplishments to dete. Valua- Mr. Colton s searching examination of the four 
ble source material for group discussions world “patterns” will help you understand each, 
999 pp., Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 and to evaluate our American ‘experiment. 


312 pp, Cloth, $2.50 


Economics and the Good Life We Are the Builders of a 
By F. ERNEST JOHNSON New World 


A. critical look at the social situation from the , _ “ 
A summons to youth! “The analysis is excellent, 
Christian point of view. Asks questions that bp 
says Henry A. Wallace, “and the call to action 
will stab you awake. Offers valuable helps 


inspiring.’ Contains challenging chapters by 

n the search tor answers to the questions James ot Adams, Raymond B. Fosdick, 

raised. This is a student discussion book William Trufant Foster, Sir Philip Gibbs, Walter 
par excellence. Lippmann, Walter Rauschenbusch. 

186 pp., Cloth, $1.75; Paper; $1.00 165 pp., Cloth; $1.50 


* ¢ 


When Cannon Roar 


the camera tells the truth! 
Halt! Cry the Dead. By Frederick A. Barber 


A book that makes you want to DO something to make war impossible, and then shows you 
what you can do! Pictures, cartoons and charts tell a graphic story of the unbelievable cost 


of war. 160 pp., Cloth, $1.50 
The Horror of It! By Frederick A. Barber 


Camera records of war's gruesome glories. Not recommended as a goodnight story ! 


96 pp., Paper, $.35 


Publications of 
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